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Cnn | INTERESTING COMMENTS 
& 


OF THE PRESS 


THE MAY NUMBER tm,» 
Pn. Pt om 4 on the MAY NUMBER of the 
igs vai ll AMERICAN REVIEW. 


“The May number ts an excelleat example of the 
North Amerwan Review's fixed steady policy of kee; 
ing its articles well abreast of current public ques 


tions. It opens with a series on the Presidential 

contest, entit ed The Man or the Platform,’ to which 

| men from whom readers will be glad to hear eon 

CONTAINS: tribute." — TA 

“The rounded and ample manner iu which import 

| ant matters are analyzed by men of distinction 

») whose opinions are authoritative, and to whom the 

[he Man, or the Platform? 2 Se0S2's2.5°%% 
9 : e ap 


umber of the Vorst Am 1 I 


New ort Times 






| isan admirable number T re . a, V.) 
BY } > ae munding in politioal articles of great e. 
Senator QUAY of Penn., Senator VEST of Mo., Representative 7 ree codwuod with tnroreetine statment 
BOUTELLE of Me, Representative BURROWS of | andd 






t, entertaining, and instructive expres 


Mich., Representative WILSON of W. Va., | sions of opinion are to be found from Secators Quay 
and Representative KILGORE SE ee era reese 


Wilson, and Kilgore.’ Sm 
of Texas. “Ina discussion on the sealing question between 


B. F. Butler and the Marquis of Lorne, the 





loughty General treochantly maintains the rights of 


the United States in Behring Sea. One of Gen. But 


THE POET OF DEMOCRACY, - : - Joun BurRouGHs 
THE FAMINE IN RUSSIA, Te Son: Ceanens Bees Since; | a oe Le 


saying “thi uss of interest to intelligent readera 














United States Minister at St. Petersburg _— a Russell Young, ex-United States Minister to 
China, contributes an eiceptionally able and in 
THE RULE OF THE GOLD KINGS, SENATOR STEWART OF NEVADA | structive article on the vexed ‘Chinese Quest 
we,§ bor s. 
“Itis quite natural that Senator Quay's « tri 
* ~~ - 72 F Pr ry r tion to the symposium on ‘The Manor the Platform 
THE BEHRING SEA CONTROVERSY. <n Adat er emt dae nee neat ae 
; should attract wideattent a ally in Pen 
vania. Leaders |i he Mr. Quay are of : nn 
enera e e e the most competent to judge of the trend of publi 
sentiment.”"—T om ica ie 7 , P 
“ Senator Quay's views will be read with interest. 
I he MAR | IS O O < His judgement of the national campaigns of ‘'S4 and 
"SS is based upon knowledge. . . The article is 
dad interesting throughout, and its conclusions will be 
| generally accepted as Wise inqu , Philadel- 


oh . EH T Sea rant, ‘ . ——— i } para, Pa 

PARTY GOVERNMENT ON ITS TRIAL, -  Pror, GOLDWIN SMITH “Senator Quay’s North American Kertew article om 

Tp . . ~ Tale t) ~ T r m n ees , . | the Presidency will attract general attention 
THE CHINESE QUESTION AGAIN, THE Hon. JOHN RUSSELL YOUNG, | pois one of the most thoroushly informed men in 
Late United States Minister to China | the country on American history and polities, and 
: oe | possesses a library rich in the documentary mate- 
LONDON SOCIET \ - - - - - - L ADY JEUNE rial of our history. Moreover, the position he occu- 
’ pies in the party, and his intimate knowledge of all 


the springs of —_— al action give pec uliar interest 
to be veewe.’ gt Piti shu Pa 


THE OLYMPIAN RELIGION.—LV’. (Concluded). \ 2 2rasmerten Reveetor May conainn sn 


ries of atten from men eminent. in politics in their 


respective parties. As the opinions of experts they 
I I | | are worthy of reading, as setting forth their ideas as 
B the Rt on W - (GLADS | ONE. to whether the man or the platform is or should be 
e e e the preponderating element in a political campaign.” 

— The Ledger, New Albany, ind, 

“ Which is Stronger, the Man or the Party; or ra- 
™ ’ = A ‘ \ XICAN ¥ N ther, Which is More Potential in Influencing Voters, 
MEXICAN TRADE, THE LEXI A . {1 NISTER the Candidate or the Platform? is the subject of an 

y €. > 5 . Iwaw > | entertaining article in the May number of the North 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF A LASKA, IVAN PETROFE American Rertew, which embraces expressions of 


= , £ - ; Opinions from several representative Democrats 
CONTRACTS AND CURRENCY, - . SYLVESTER BAXTER | and Republicans."—The Chronicle, Aususta, Ga. 
“The article contributed by Senator Quay to tha 
> > = 

CAN WE HAVE CHEAE CABS: 7 7 i * A. je CassaTT current number of the North American Review will be 
~ ~ <=. ae. read with interest by every thinking Republican 
GROWTH OF CITIES, CHARLES M. Harv EY and Democrat. The subject treated by Senator 
~ ~ _ try | Quay is one on which no one sasesses more in- 
THE NEW TRADE SCHOOLS, . - Con. R, T. Avcemety | Fe Wee ee aan tae ee 
—- of personality versus — issues are 
oughtful and logical, and should read by every 

citizen in the country."—The News, Philadelphia. 
50 cents a copy; $5.00 a year, Sold by all Newsdealers. ~ Tesertiheanareneete tell of ecunSesene, ant 
- ~ - Fy - shows that Mr. Quay has an insight into the theory 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, | semerresramnent teste 


It isnot often in 
recent years that Mr. Quay uses his pen, but when 


3 East 14th Street, New York he does 80, he writes interestingly and well.”—7he 


Bulletin, Philadelphia, Pa, 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Three dollars per year in advance, postpaid to any part 
of the United States or Canada; to foreign countries com- 
prised in the Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Address- 
Label of each paper, the change of which to a subsequent 
date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other receipt is 
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Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made by 
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tion and advertisers, 
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Educational. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB’S ENGLISH, 


French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22, 1891. 





ILurno!s, Rockford 

OCK FORD SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Women.—44th year. Full College and Prepara- 
tory Courses. Superior advantages for Music, Paint- 
cialis, Drawing. All departments in charge ‘of spe- 

cialist 
New Science building with well-equipped labo- 
ratories—biological and botanical, physical, chemi- 

cal, and mineralogical. 

Special inducements for teachers who wish to take 
advanced work. Resident physician. Fine gymna- 
sium (40x80 feet), Sargent’s system. Delicate girls 
show marked gain in strength while pursuing regu- 
lar course of study 

Memorial Hall offers students opportunity to re- 
duce expenses to lowest rates. 

Catalogue gives full particulars as to entrance 
examinations. 

Correspondence invited. Loek Box 10. 

SARAH F. ANDERSON, Priacipel. 

MARYLAND, ‘Annapolis. 
gr. JOHN’S COLLEGE.—103d Session 
commences Sept. 16. Eight Departments. Build- 
ings heated by steam. Excellent Preparatory School 
attached. Terms moderate. Special rates and scho- 
larships for sons of the clergy. For Catalogue = 

dress the President, THOMAS FELL, LL.D., Ph D. 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
A TSS RANDOLPH’S SCHOOL, LO- 
cated in the most beautiful part of the city, 
ens Sept. 17, with a very able corps of teachers. 
8 udents prepared for college. Principals—Miss 8. 
N. Randolph, Mrs. A. L. Armstrong. 





MARYLAND, ‘Baltimore, 122- 124 West Franklin St. 
WE EDGEWORTH SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. Circulars 

upon application. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston | Street. 
AUNCY HALL SCHOOL (64th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. 

—_ of Technology is a specialty. Reference is 

to the Institute Faculty. The location of the 

school building, on Copley Square, is especially at- 
tractive and is very near the Institute. 

Preparation also for College (with or without 

Greek) and for business. Special students received. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 17 Blagden Street. 
A TSS CLAGETT’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls reopens Oct. 3. Pupils pre- 
paves for college. References: the Rt. Rev. Phillips 
rooks, Boston; Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Cambridge; 
Gen. F. A. Walker, Pres, Inst. of Technology, Boston, 





MASSACHUSETTS, B 
OSTON UNI VERSITY Law School. 
Address the oon. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL. D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOYS —DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tui- 
tion, with best of care in all respects. Charming lo- 
cation, with fine tennis court. F.E. ABBOT, Ph.D. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 20 Mason Street. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL 
(Private—for Girls.) 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 5 Hilliard St. 


a H, LEE, TUTOR FOR HARVARD. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
‘i NCORD HOME SCHOOL.— TWEN- 
ty-five boys prepared for college,scientific school 
or business. All the advantages of family life com- 
bined with best mentaland physicaltraining. Build- 
ings new and constructed according to latest models. 
Seventy-five acres of land. JAMES S.GARLAND Master. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL— PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Hauvard, or Busi- 
ness. Laboratories. Individual teaching. The 22 
boys are members of the family. Elementary classes 
for young boys. . B. KNAPP, chant B. 
MASSACHUSETTS, .E asthampton. 
[ TLLISTON SEMINARY PRE: 
i pares boys for any college or scientific school. 
Opens Sept. 8, 1892. New laboratories and bath- 
rooms. All buildings heated by steam. Address 
Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—Twenty-third Year. Prepares for College. Also 
Science, Art, and Music. 
JAMES C, Pansows, Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Lowe 
OGERS HALL SCHOOL,.—PRE- 
pares for Bryn Mawr, Smith, Wellesley, and 
Vasune. Euiza P. UNDERHILL, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 

MM: KNAPP’S Home School for Bovs.— 
12 boys: 25th year. H. B. LEARNED (Harv.), 
;H. H. Royat (Hary.), Asst. Mrs. KNAPP, Prin. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY. — BOARDING 
and Preparatory School for Boys. Second 
term now in progress. For all particulars address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Springfi 
R. AND MRS. OWN “WcDUFFIE’ S 


School for Girls. Formerly Miss Howard's. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. He: 
RS. THROOP’S SCHOOL FOR 


Young Ladies and Children.—College Prepara- 
tory or Special Courses. Reopens Sept. 28, 1892. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for boys, 66 West St.—Prepares for Col- 
lege or Scientific School. Send for Catalogue. 
MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake 
A ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY 
—A thoroughly equipped College Preparatory 
School, abreast of the most progressive Eastern 
Academies 
Ontalonee sent upon application. 








NEW JERSEY, Morristown. 
T. AILDA’S SCHOOL.—SUMMER 
‘ Session begins July 1. Terms from $60 to 
$75. ScHooL YEAR begins Sept. 26. Circulars on ap- 
Plication. 





NEw JERSEY, Trenton. 
UPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS,—A 
school for boys backward in their studies. 
Terms, $500. Noextras. Only six boarding pupils. 
EDWA ARD D. _MONTANYE, } Master. 





NEw York, Albany. 
T. AGNES SCHOOL.—UNDER THE 
direction of Bishop Doane. 22d year. Fullcourses 
of study from Kindergarten through Harvard course 
for Women. 36instructors. Tuition $400 a year. 
For Catalogue, address St. Agnes School. 





NEw York, Brooklyn, 429 Classon Avenue. 
RS. C. P. LANE AND MISS GOR- 
VAN’S Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies and Children. Personal attention is given to 

pupils. ‘ Cireulars | onapplication, nh 
New YorK City, Riverside Drive, 85th and 

86th Streets. 
WE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR 
“) Girls.—(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brook- 
yn. 





NEw York Ciry, 32 and 34 East 57th St. 
M TSS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMP- 
SON’S Boarding and = ay —- for Girls reo- 
pens Thursday, October 6, 18% 








NEw YorK, Manlius. 

T. JOHN’S MIITITARY SCHOOL.— 
. Civil Engineering. Classical, Commercial, Spe- 
cial,and Preparatory Courses. Under Visitation of 
War Department and Regents of University of N. Y. 
Summer session begins June 20. Regular session 
Sept. 15. Rt. Rev. F. D. HUNTINGTON, Prest. 

Lt.-Col. WM. VERBECK, Supt. 





OnI0, Cleveland 
LLEGE FOR WOMEN OF WEST- 
_. ern Reserve University possesses the best facili- 
ties and conditions for higher education. Informa- 
tion gladly given. President CHARLES F. THWING. __ 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr, 10 miles from Philada. 
RYN MAWRCOLLEGE, A COLLEGE 
for Women, offers graduate and undergraduate 
courses in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics. Eng- 
lish, Anglo-Saxon, French, Old French, ig Fm 
nish, German, including Gothic and Old High Ger- 
man, Celtic, Hebrew, History, Political Science, Phy- 
sics, Chemistry, Biology, and lectures on Philosophy. 
Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus complete. 
Fellowships (value $500) in Greek, English, Latin, 
Mathematics, History, and Biology. For Program, 
address as above. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
Jj TSS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARD- 
ing,and College Preparatory School for Girls 
reopens Sept.28. For circular address 
Miss FLORENCE BA LDWIN. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Sores, Sane, 

202, 204, 335 W. Chelten 
TSS MARV E. STE PENS* BOARD- 
ing and Day School.—24th year. “ Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance 
examinations are heid in the school by an examiner 
from the college. School certificate admits to Vassar. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
are TENHAM MILITARY ACADE- 
y.—On the summit of the Chelten Hills, near 
Philadelphia, Bound Brook route to New York. *Com- 
modious buildings and extensive grounds. Attend- 
ance limited to 60 boys. $550 per year: no extras. 
JOHN CALVIN RICE, A.M., Principal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and gg: | Roarding- -School 
for young ladies reopens we tog 
Students prepared for col okey ‘Ete grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 
TSS ANABLE'S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 
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Virarnia, Abingdon. 
MARTHA WASHINGTON COLLEGE 
and Conservatory of Music.—Next session 
opens Sept. &, 1802. Send for Catalogue. 
Rev. 8S. N. BARKER, Pres. 


FRANCE, Paris, 21 Rue Hamelin, off Avenue Kl4‘ber. 
MRENCH PENSION—MLLE. REG- 
NIER.—Pleasant rooms, good table, reasonable 
terms. Conveniently reached by trams. Most health- 
ful part of the city (near the Are de Triomphe). Ex- 
cellent references. For information apply to 
Miss E. G. BALCH, 23 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


WE BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORA TOR Y 

—The Leading School of Expression in America. 
First to teach the system of Delsarte. Send for cata- 
logue to MOoOsEs TRUE BRowN, M.A., Boston, Mass. 


Teachers, etc. 
OYS COACHED FOR COLLEGE, AT 


Mont Vernon, the Bethlehem of southern New 
Hampshire, fifty miles from Boston. A limited num- 
ber of boys, during the months of June, July, and 
August, will be prepared tor the autumn examina- 
tions. Address JOHN B. WELCH, A.M., Principal Me- 
Coliom Institute, Mont Vernon, N. H. 


_| COLLEGE GRADUATE, WITH 
Va ten years’ experience in teaching, desires cor- 
Fr. spondence e with parents orothers looking tothe 
establishment of a high-class girls’ school in a com- 
munity where a demand for such exisis. 

y Oe 1., care of Nation. 
~ TOR. _ HARI ARD GRADUATE, 
with three years’ European residence, now Ins 

structorin one of the foremost Universities, desire- 
to devote the summer holidays to tutoring gentle- 
man’s son. Address Ph.D., care of Nation. 


/ YOUNG LADY, GRADUATE OF 
A 


the University of Vermont, who has taken the 
fuli classical course, desires a position. Prefers Latin 
and Greek. Highest Seeceepemnaen Has had expe- 
rience. _Address C. » the i Vat tor 


di NCED LADY ACH 

erof French and German wishes oce ome ation 
for the summer months. Has travelled long in Eu- 
rope. _A idress F. D., Nation, 


4 GRADUATE OF AN EASTERN 
Am. College desires to teach German, Math., or 
Classics (first pref.). Now studyingin Germany. One 
year’s exp. Add. F. P., 23 Oliver St., Lockport, N. Y. 


BACHER IN CITY PRIVATE 
School.—Tutor desires position for summer. Ex- 
cellent references. TvuToR, 1238 Broadway. 


(CHARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


School A ZENCIES. 


[rok SEPTEMBER.—12° PROFS, OF 
Math,, 3 of Chem., 3 of Geol., 1 of Chem. anc i 
neralogy, > for Assaying and Metal., 5 of Li 
Greek, 8 of Science, 3 of Eng., 3 of Hist. ar 
Science, 3 of Mech. Eng. "& 5 ot Physics, 7 I irectors 
of Music, 18 Prin. of H.8.,253 H.S, Assists. Lowest 
salary of above, $800; chewed $2,900. We have been 
asked to name candidates for these places, Alsomany 
positions for Principals, Superintende nts, grade 
Teachers, Specialists, ete., ete. For furthe wl i articu- 
lars address ‘C. J. ALBE SRT, Man: ager, _Elnt rst, ill 


MERIC AN AND FOREIGN TEA( “H. 

ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tu- 

tors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and 
Families. Apply to 





Mrs. M. J. YouNG-FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


HE FISK TEACHE RS’ AGE. ES, 

7 Tremont Place. Boston, Mass.,3 Union itd are, 
N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ul., and 120% South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. Too- page Agency 
Manual free. EVERETT O. FISK & Co. 


HE NE Ww A ME RIC AN TEACHERS 
AGENCY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased salary, should ad- 

dress OC. B. RUGGLEs & Co.,( Palace Hotel Building), 
Room C, 237 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 


AMER ANAND FOREIGN P rofe sors, 

tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supp lied t« 

Colleges, schools, and families. MIRIAM COYRIERRE, 
150 Sth Ave., cor. 20th St., N. ¥ 


GS CHERMERHOR. WSs SEACHERS 
ency. Oldest and best know nin U. 8. 
_Estal plished | 1855. 3 East 14th St., us. ¥. 


Educational. 
New Jersey, Lawrenceville 
Lawrenceville Schoo! 
JOHN C. GREEN Fovunpation 
Early application for admission is advisable 
, address 


For Catalogue and information 


Rev. James C. Mackenzie, Ph.D 











The 


k:ducational. 
THE 


Sauveur Summer College 
of Languages. 


(Removed from — rst, Mass., and Burlington, Vt., 
to Exeter, N. H.) 


SEVENTEENTH SESSION, 
JULY 11 TO AUGUST 19 
For board and rooms address Miss F. Faulhaber, 
Exeter, N.H. For information, Programme of the 
School, and circulars of Dr. Sauveur’s Works, address 
Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 
6 Copley Street, Roxbury, Mass 


Nation. 











ins LONDON, 
<a nd N Ontario, ¢ anada. 

. For Young Ladies §& Girls, 
Reautiful He non Healthy 
Climate Full Academ. 
ic Course f. Art, 
Elocution, ete Passenger 
ma Elevator, 10 Acres. Stu- 
ae from Provinces 

i States. For jllus cat- 


alogue, address Rev. E. N. ENGL ISH,M. A, Principal 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


At the University of Wisconsin. 

The SIXTH ANNUAL SESSION opens July 5, 1802 
Courses are offered in Psychology, Pedagogy, His 
tory, Rhetoric, English Literature, Mathematics, 
Physiology, Zodlogzy, Botany, Chemistry, and Phy- 
sics—in all thirty courses of instruction. For cireu- 
lars and further information, address 

Prof. J. W. STEARNS, Madison, Wis 


NEW YORK, Iruaca, JULY 7-AUGUST 1s 
SUMMER CLASSES FOR TEACHERS 


CORNELL: U NIVERSITY, 


be atl emati cs, Botan y, Chemistry, Physics, Phi sO 
1 I ch, German, eek, Latin, ri is- 
logy, Dee wit go tr Lining 





ars write to Professor OG. F. EME RSON 





Scheolel Expression. , oot! and Rtesuty Srets 


S.S. CURRY, Ph.D., 15) Beacon St. Bosten, Mass 


. ersit Sumner cs rses,Vo ocean 
Harvard University. eee ee voeks Jule ia 
Address 8. 8. CURRY, 154 Beacon St., Boston, Mass 
P ovince of Expression ~ ap Hpi me 
School of Expression, 154 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. | 


Languages 





“GERMANIA.” 


German Language and Liter 


é 


ture. 
S ¢ S 
P. ¢ SOx MANCHESTER, N. H 
1 Ma F as, N at 
an e) sland a } a tor 
purpose enabling ditt a 





D. C. HEATH & CO,, 


» Somerset Street, Boston. 
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China Collecting in America. 


By Auick Morsk Earner, author * The Sabbath in 
Puritan New England, Wii h 75 illustrations 
Square Svo, $3.00 

has been a persistent chi 


For years Mrs. Earle a 


hunter, and this book is a narrative, fresh, speetted, 
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and humorous, of her experiences and h:lyentgwes 
in ‘nating pursull Ever pas Of this 
neglected subject is discussed en rtaihingly aed 
with the full kr N Leod are atl exp 
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| the prese tine In | bis Sy arrative 
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ry Wa 
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New Volumes of Essays 
By James Anthony Froude. 
THE SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, AND 
| OTHER ESSAYS. 12mo, $1.50 
| The n ani women of t sixteenth century 
| live again on his canvas Th faces, their acts, 
| ~ S_¢ vir ts \ vis r< 
va ‘ reads oe S pares 
| } s a NW. ‘ 
By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
ACROSS THE PLAINS, WITH OTHER ESSAYS 
AND MEMO} S 1 S12 
v sa gra ar and 
‘ 7 ‘ = 
j 
By Prof. H. H. Boyesen. 
ESSAYS ON GERMAN LITERATURE i2mo, 
T k throug! tis th ful, free from 
} ve alittes of criticis iw en in an 
; ex eiv a uM ve 4 er - si ‘ Icon 


| New Volumes of Vers 
* Sir Edwiu panera 


ARS WIFE, AND OTHER POEMS. = Third 
Inn $1.25 
. ‘ i ey are ‘ i ifge is ‘ I Line 


By W. E. Henley. 


SONG OF THE SWORD, AND OTHER 
VERSES Lom $1.00 


By Charles Henry Luders. 


DEAD NYMPH, AND OTHER POEMS. 12mo. 


By George Parsons Lathrop. 


DREAMS AND DAYS Post 8vo. $1.75. 





e*e Sold by all booksellers, or sent postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


743-745 Broadway, New York. 
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MacMILLAN & Co.’s NEw Books. 





Just Published, with 100 Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo. $7.00. 


THE REMAINS OF ANCIENT ROME. 


By J. Henry Mippieton, Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, author of ‘*The Engraved Gems of 

Classical Times,’’ etc. With 100 Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo. $7.00. ; 

** Students of Roman art and of Rome as a town will value this work the more they read it. The 
labors of many years have gone into it, and the researches of an army of excavators, students of coins, 
water-pipes, and Roman literature were needed ere so noble a record of what Rome was could be brought 
within com of these volumes. It is magnificent testimony to the value of that zeal and schol p 


which have worked so patiently among the seven hills of the town of Romulus during the past thirty 
years.’’—N. Y. Times. 


Now Ready. A New Book by Dr. DuBose, Professor of Exegesis in the University of the South. 
THE SOTERIOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By Wriu1amM Porcner DuBoss, M.A., §.T.D., Professor of Exegesis in the University of the South. 
12mo, $1.50, 
CONTENTS: 
Upon the Meaning of Salvation. Of the Human Birth and Sonship of Jesus Christ. 
Upon the Meaning of Salvation in the New Testa- Of the Human Sinlessness of Jesus Christ. 
ment. Of the Sinlessness of Jesus Christ. 
Of Jesus Christ as Our Salvation. Of the Human Nature of Jesus Christ. 
Of Christ as Our Reconciliation or Atonement. Of the Flesh and the Spirit in Relation to Our 
Of Christ as Our Redemption. Lord. 
Of Christ, both Onvjectively and Subjectively, Our Of the Work of Jesus Christ upon Earth. 
Redemption and Righteousness. Of Jesus Christ as the Way. 
Of Christ as Our urrection, Of the Sacrifice of Jesus Christ. 
Of Christ as Our Propitiation or Expiation. Of Jesus Christ as Our High Priest. 
Of the End or Final Cause of the Incarnation. Of Salvation in the Church. 
Of the Human Personality of Jesus Christ. Of Baptism. 
Of the Divine Sonship of Our Lord. Of the Lord’s Supper. 








Now Ready. A New Volume of Poems by RUDYARD KIPLING. 


BALLADS AND BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 


By Rupyarp Kiruna, author of ‘ Life’s Handicap,’ ‘ Plain Tales from the Hills,’ ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Mr. Rudyard oe has revised his verses contributed to various magazines during the past few 
years. These, together with the poems by ‘* Yussuf,’’ published in Macmillan’s Magazine, and a number 
of new pieces now printed for the first time, form the above volume, 


** The ballads are exceedingly spirited.’-—N. Y. Times. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD'S NEW NOVEL. THIRD EDITION. JUST READY. CLOTH, $1.00. 


THE THREE FATES. 


By F. Marion CrawForp, author of ‘The Witch of Prague,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

** We do not know of any one to-day who can make his men and women talk love more mneey and 
sweetly than does Mr. Crawford. Tenderness and delicacy are at their best, and every now and then 
there are passages of true passion. ‘The Three Fates’ is a delightful bit of fiction—very elaborate as to 
facts, for there are many, well cut and polished—and we deem it among the cleverest romances of this 
season,’’ —N. Y. Times. 

Now Ready. In the new Uniform Edition of F. Marton CrawForp’s Novels. Published monthly : 
A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH. | ZOROASTER,. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


THE STORY OF DICK. 


By Major Gamprer Parry. 12mo, cloth. $1.00. 


Just published by the author of ‘ Hurrish.’ Fourth Edition. Now ready. 


GRANIA: The Story of an Island. THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 
By Hon. Emiry Law.ess, author of ‘ Hurrish,’ ete. | By Mrs. Huwpory Warp. 12mo, cloth. $1.00. 
i2mo, cloth. $1.00. Library Edition, 2 vols. $3.00. 


A New and Revised Edition, 18mo, cloth, gilt, 75 cts. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. 


By Wii11am Winter, author of ‘‘Gray Days and Gold,’’ ‘*‘ Wanderers,” etc. 
cents. 
**The book is delightful reading. It isa delicious view of England which this t takes. 


It is indeed the noble, hospitable, merry, romance-haunted England of our fathers—the England which 
we know of in song and story.’’—Scribner’s Monthly. 


18mo, cloth, gilt, 75 


GRAY DAYS AND GOLD. 
cloth, 75 cents. 


THE NOVELS OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
NEW EDITION. ILLUSTRATED. 12mo. $1.00. 


Messrs, Macmillan & Co. beg to announce that they have made arrangements to publish the most 
popular of the Novels of Charles Dickens. These will be in all cases accurate reprints of the texts of the 
first editions, and will be accompanied by all the original illustrations. There will also be prefixed in 
each volume a short introduction written by Mr. Charles Dickens, the novelist’s eldest son, giving a histor 
of the writing and publication of each book, together with other details, biographical and ibliographical, 
likely to be of interest to the reader. 


OLIVER TWIST. 1r2mo. Cloth, $1 00,| PICKWICK PAPERS. 12mo. Cloth, $1. 


18mo, | WANDERERS. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 








Just Published. With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 
$2.60. 
The Microscope 
In Theory and Practice. Translated from the Ger- 
man of Prof. Cari Nagrceut and Prof. S. 


ScHWENDENER. With numerous illustrations. 
8vo. $2.60. 





A new book by Canon Bernard. 


The Central Teaching of Christ. 


Being a Study and Exposition of St. John, Chapters 
xiii. to xvii., inclusive. By T. D. Bernarp, 
Canon of Wells. 12mo, cloth. Just Ready. 





Pauperism, a Picture; 
and The Endowment of Old Age: an Argument, 
By Caarues Bootu. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





Our Life in the Swiss Highlands. 


By Joun AppinaTon Symonps and his daughter 
MarGareET. Illustrated. 12mo, $2.50. 





New Uniform Edition of Works of Dr. ALFRED 
RUSSEL WALLACE. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


Island Life ; 


or, The Phenomena and Causes of Insular 
Faunas and Floras. Including Revision and 
attempted Solution of the Problem of Geologi- 
cal Climates. By ALFRED RussEL WALLACE, 
LL.D., F.L.8., author of ‘' Darwinism,’’ etc. 
With illustrations and maps. New and 
cheaper edition. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 





Darwinism, $1.75. 
Natural Selection, $1.75. 
The Malay Archipelago, $1.75. 





New Books by the late Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L. 
Just Published. 8vo, $6.00. 
A History of Sicily from the Earli- 
est Times. 

Vol. Ill. The Athenian and Carthaginian Expedi- 
tions. S8vo, $6.00. 

Vol. I. The Native Nations: The Phoenician and 
Greek Settlements. 

Vol. Il. From the beginning of Greek Settiements 
to the beginning of Athenian intervention. 

The 2 vols., with numerous maps, 8vo, $10.00. 





Historical Essays. 


By Epwarp A. Freeman, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. 
Fourth Series. 8vo, $3.50. 


Silk Dyeing, 
PRINTING, AND FINISHING. By Gerorer H. 
Hurst, F.C.S. With numerous colored pat- 
terns. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 








ADVENTURE SERIES, 
NEW VOLUME. 
The Escapes of Casanova and 
Latude from Prison. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by P. Vituars. With 
Illustrations. Large 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


*,* Purchasers of books are invited to apply for Macmillan & Co.’s New Catalogue of books by American authors, which will be mailed 


Sree to any address. 


MaAcMILLAN & Co., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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In August of last year Mr. Theodore Roose 
velt, in behalf of the Civil-Service Com- 
mission, made to the President a report of 
the results of an investigation of the 
performances of Federal office-holders in 
some Republican primaries in Baltimore. 
The conclusion of that report was a re 
commendation for the removal of twenty- 
five Federal employees, the larger num 


ber of whom belonged to the Balti 
more Post-office service, for violation 


of the Civil-Service Law. This report 
was sent to the President and to Sec 
retary Fosterand Postmaster-General Wa- 
namaker. None of these members of the 
Administration took any action whatever 
upon it. A few weeks ago a Committee of 
Congress was instructed to ascertain what 
had become of the report, and what 
course had been pursued in_ regard 
to its recommendations. The Committee 
examined Mr. Wanamaker, and succeeded 
in getting nothing from him but evasive 
answers, quibbling statements about the 
meaning of the section of the law whose 
violation was charged, and more or less di 
rect insinuations that the 
tion which the 
mission 
one, since the Baltimore Postmaster and 
other Federal officials accused were not 
given an opportunity properly to defend 
themselves. Secretary Foster was called, 
and he pursued much the same course. 
He said that he had never examined the 
Commission's report, 
had it before him for nearly a 
year, and though his attention had been 
called to it afresh within a week. He 
quibbled as Mr. Wanamaker had done 
about the meaning of the law, and, when 
confronted with the fact that some Fede 
ral oftice-holders in Kentucky had been 
indicted, through the efforts of the De 
partment of Justice of the Harrison Ad 
ministration, for precisely similar viola 
tion, he said he had a private report which 
led him to believe that these officials had 
been wrongfully indicted. 


investiga 
Civil Service Com- 
conducted was not a fair 


though he had 


Mr. Roosevelt took the witness-stand 
on Monday, and made short work of the 
dodging and quibbling of these two Cabi 
net ofticers. He declared, in the first 
place, that he stood by his Baltimore re 
port in its entirety, and that it was im 
possible that his conclusions should be up 
set, for they were based upon the confes- 
sions of the accused persons made at 
the very time that the events took place 
As for the meaning of the law, he said 
very tersely that if the terms of the statute 


do not cover the offence, ‘‘ there will have 


j { 
| to be a new construction of the English 


language.” He cited the Kentucky pro 
ceeding against precisely similar offenders 
saying: ‘‘In view of this action by the 
Department of 


seems worth while to discuss 


scarcely 
whether 
an assessment for a primary can or cannot 


Justice, it 


be called an assessment for a political pur 
pose.’” He showed with painful clearness, 
considering the pious pretensions of the 
Postmaster General, that the latter had 
made statements which had every aspect 
of deliberate untruths, and had 
guilty of conduct 
ly man would be 
shuffling, and inconsistent. He quoted 
Mr. Wanamaker’s testimony to the 
effect that it was not the duty of the Civil 
Service Commission to make a report to 
the head of a department, and then pro 
duced letters from Mr. Wanamaker to the 
Commission asking it to make such reports 
and advise him about removals. The let 
ters were written in regard to the conduct 
of employees of Democratic officials, and 
betrayed an anxiety on Mr. Wanamaker’s 
part to get these officials out of oftice. 


been 
which in a world 


denominated tricky, 





Mr. Cabot Lodge’s speech to the Middle 
sex Club on Wednesday week was an at 
tack upon the present silver law and is 
Mr. Laxige’s bill 
to suspend the purchase of silver bullion 


much to be commended. 


for free 
coinage shall have been effected was taken 


until an international agreement 


by Senator Teller as a challenge to mor 
tal combat. We presume it was so in 
tended. The bill itself is open to some 
objection on the details It 


power in the 


score of 
puts the coinage hands 


of the President and Senate exclusive 
ly, by authorizing them to make a treaty 
with ‘‘one or more” foreign governments 
for the free coinage of silver at any ratio 
they think proper, the same to become im 
mediately binding on the United States 
The important section of the bill is the 
second, which provides— 





ratified as provided in the preceding section 
relates tothe purchase of silver bullion and the 
issue of Treasury notes thereon shall be sus 
pended until Congress shall otherwise di 
rect.’’ 

This bill was referred to Mr. Bland’s Com 
mittee on the Ist day of April. It will 
probably be kept there until the close of 
the present session, but it cannot be sup 
| pressed. The first sign of a return to com 
| mon sense on the money question will be 





| the passage of some bill like this to sus 
pend the purchase of bullion 


The President, in his communication to 
the Senate on the subject of an interna 
tional monetary conference, says that he 

| hopes to be able to secure an enlarged use 
of silver even if free coinage should not be 


agreed upon This suggestion recalls the 
proposals made by England and Germany at 
the Conference of ISS1 
land offered 


t 
of one-fourth of its gold, as its charter 


The Bank of Eng 


o receive silver to the extent 


authorizes, provided that other nations 
would adopt free coinage at an agreed ratio 
and actually carry it inte effect. Germany 
offered to stop her own sales of silver fora 
fixed period and to suppress her tive mark 


gold coins and her tive mark circulating 


notes on the same condition. But silver has 
fallen more than 20 per cent. since that time 
The bullion value of the silver dollar in 
ISSl was SS cents. It is now rather less 
than 6s 


place in spite of purchases by the United 


cents. This decline has taken 
States Government of more than #00 


000,000 worth—a fact that must have made 
a profound impression on the authorities 
of the Bank of England and: 


Bank of Germany. It is by no means certain 


f the Lmperial 


be obtained for an 


that as good terms could 

enlarged use of silver now as were offered 

then. On the contrary, there are many 

ens that the wise and responsible finan 
ype think 


find its level, just 


Pd | 
ciers of Eur it best to let silver 


as wheat, cotton, and 


pork tind theirs Moreover, they = are 
all afraid of great silver hoard 
of the Unite s, knowing that 
itcan never | ‘ s long as they 





hold nene, while it mav hurt them verv 
much if they have a large stock on hand 


and if the whirligig of time should bring 


us a Congress possessing a fair degree of 


common sens The United States has been 
trying to corner silver for fourteen 
vears, and has had no better success in 
the French syndic ite Which tried to corner 
} COPpe#r but. being a Government, and 
exereising the power of taxation, if is not 
bankrupt—not vet 


Secretary Foster's answer to Senator Mor 
gan’s resolution on the silver operations of 
the Government under the act of July 14, 


ISM, contains some important facts. Per 





‘*That until a treaty has been made and | 


so much of the act approved July 14, 18%), as | 


haps the most important is that which 


gives an exact statement of the loss sus 
tained by the Government on its silver 
purchases. The question and answer are 


as follows 


10 st iw amount that the silver dol 
lars and bullion on hand would have cost at 
the present prices of silver bullion? A. The 
amount of silver purchased under the act of 
July 14, 1800, to April 1, 1802, was 89,044,075 
fine ounces, costing $89,611,000, valued at to- 
day's price of silver at $77,833,425.”’ 








The loss, therefore, would appear to be 
$11,777,575, if the Government could re 
alize the present price by selling the sil- 


ver. But, of course, it cannot do anything 





of the kind. A valuable commentary this, 
on the statement made by Secretary Fos- 
ter himself last fall, in his letter to the 
American Bankers’ Association at New 
| Orleans. He then said that the advantage 
of the present silver law was that it put 
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a dollar’s worth of silver ‘‘ behind” every 
Treasury note issued. This phrase, ‘‘sil- 
ver behind,” had quite a run in the 
Republican conventions and newspapers. 
We pointed out that the ‘‘silver behind” 
would be of no use to maintain gold pay- 
ments with, unless it could be sold; and 
also that it remained to be seen whether 
the price would hold firm so as to sus- 
tain Mr. Foster’s flowery anticipations. The 
truth is now out. The “silver behind ” is 
nearly twelve millions short already. It 
appears also that $11,542,921 of these new 
Treasury notes have come back for re- 
demption. This sum is the net expendi- 
ture of the Government for silver under 
that act, all the rest having remained in 
circulation. The point for discreet finan- 
ciers to keep watch of is the quantity of 
notes in the Treasury. 


The bill to put binding-twine on the free 
list passed the House on Monday, under a 
suspension of the rules, by a vote of 183 
to 47—that is, about four to one. This 
vote, we think, rather comes short of 
expressing the popular will than ex- 
ceeds it. Everybody remembers that the 
binding-twine people went to Washing- 
ton when the McKinley Bill was pend- 
ing, and put in @ petition asking for 
an increase of duty, saying that unless 
they got it, they should be obliged to 
close their works. They did not get it. 
On the contrary, the duty was reduced by 
the Senate from 11g cent to 7-10 cent 
per pound. Then,when Congress adjourn- 
ed, these same people formed a Trust and 
published a glowing advertisement setting 
forth the wonderful profits they had 
been making —all this for the pur- 
pose of getting the public to take 
shares in their combine, which the public 
did. We have always contended, and we 
still hold, that every article that has been 
made the subject of a Trust or combine 
ought to be put on the free list at once, 
without benefit of clergy. 





Monday was an awful day for the 
friends of American industry. After the 
wicked Democrats had punched another 
hole in the tariff by the passage of the bill 
to put binding-twine on the free list, three 
Republicans from the West voting for it, 
the entire House, Republicans and all, pro- 
ceeded to punch a hole in the shipping 
laws which have so long been the pride and 
incubus of this nation. Two foreign-built 
steamers, the City of Paris and the City 
of New York, were admitted to American 
registry. This was done ‘‘without opposi- 
tion.” Where was Boutelle? What para- 
lyzed Dingley’s tongue? Have they not 
told us over and over again that such a 
thing was unpatriotic, if not actually 
treasonable ? Have they not made elo- 


quent use of the “entering-wedge” argu- 
ment when similar propositions were made 
in other years? 
Monday, 
boring a 


Yet they were silent on 
auger could be 
which is sure 


though the 


heard hole 
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ultimately to scuttle the American 
merchant marine. The silence of the 
Pennsylvania Congressmen is easily un- 
derstood: the bill requires the owners of 
the two steamships to contract to have 
others of a like tonnage built in American 
shipyards, and that means a good job for 
the Chester and Philadelphia ship-build- 
ers. But the Maine representatives have 
so often stood up valiantly for the wooden 
navy of our fathers, that we cannot un- 
derstand their basely giving up the ship. 





President Harrison could hardly have 
made a better appointment to the French 
mission than Mr. Jefferson Coolidge. 
There is no Republican or high-tariff man 
fitter for the place. He was a Democrat 
down to 1888, and how a man with his 
sense of humor, which is strong, could have 
become a Republican just then, or indeed 
at any time since 1884, passes our compre- 
hension. But then he is connected with a 
great variety of protected interests, and 
the tariff is a strong persuader. We are 
quite sure, however, that he does 
not go so far as to believe in the exist- 
ence of American tin plate. He speaks 
French almost like a Frenchman, has lived 
long in France and knows the country 
and the people well, and is not only a 
‘‘Harvard man,” with all the term con- 
notes, but a man of wide and long busi- 
ness experience—indeed, a man of affairs 
‘*si jamais il en fut,”as the Tribune would 
say. Ifthe American hog is still in trou- 
ble over there, Mr. Coolidge is just the 
man to extricate him and set him on his 
legs. Mr. Reid saved the animal’s honor 
by getting him relieved from the stigma of 
disease, but not before the French protec- 
tionists had made arrangements not to let 
him into France, whether he be sound or 
unsound. 


Tom Platt held his State Republican 
Convention on Thursday, and we have no 
doubt that he got more good solid ‘‘ chuck 
ling ” out of it than out of any of its prede- 
cessors. Itis true that Warner Miller was 
not able to be present, that he was not equal 
to afresh feat of ‘‘harmonizing’” in person, 
but he didsend a letter. Yet Platt had ample 
compensation for Mr. Miller’s absence. He 
had Senator Hiscock and Mr. Depew and 
an entirely new recruit in the ex-Minister 
to France. The presence of these three emi- 
nent former political enemies, all harmoni- 
ous and enthusiastic in his cause, must have 
given Platt huge delight, especially when 
he contemplated the use to which he 
was putting them. What he did was to 
use President Harrison’s patronage to pack 
a convention, and then use the Convention 
to snub President Harrison. There is no 
doubt whatever about this. Platt put a ful- 
some endorsement of Harrison’s Adminis- 
tration into his platform, and refused to 
allow any mention, even, of Harrison as a 
candidate for renomination. He was so 
confident about this that he openly invited 
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an advocate of formal instruction for Har- 
rison to propose a resolution of instruction 
in the Convention, just to see how quickly 
it would be voted down. 


The financial plank in the Republican 
State platform this year is better than the 
corresponding one of last year. We put 
the two in parallel columns for the pur- 
pose of noting the difference: 


1892. 1891, 


We cordially endorse| The Act of July 14, 
the vigorous declaration | 1890, provides for the 
of President Harrison | purchase of the silver 
made in the city of Alba-| product of American 
ny in favor of an honest | mines and issuing of the 
dollar. We commend | new Treasury notes, pro- 
Republican members of | tected by a reserve of 
Congress for having se- | 100 cents’ worth of silver 
cured the defeat of a for every dollar issued. 
free-silver bill, the effect | We commend this policy 
of which would have | of maintaining gold and 
been to derange values, | silver at a parity, the 
impair contract obliga- | Treasury notes paid for 
tions, reduce the pay of silver to be kept at par 
labor, and debase the! with gold. The voice of 
currency. The people | New York is emphatic 
must coptinue to look to | against any degradation 
the Republican party to | of the currency, and de- 
maintain the good faith | mands, with President 
of the nation in all mat- | Harrison, that every dol- 
ters of finance, pledged, | lar issued by the Govern- 
as it is, to keep any dol- | ment, whether paper or 
lar bearing the stamp of | coin, shall be as good as 
the United States at par | every other dollar. 
with gold, and to repel 
the assaults of the reck- 
less advocates of free and 
unlimited coinage of sil- 
ver. 








The marked difference between the two 
platforms is the omission this year of any 
commendation of the act of July 14, 1890. 
There is little room for doubt that the en- 
dorsement last year of the present Silver 
Act cost the party in this State thousands 
of votes. In this particular the Demo- 
cratic platform was much more satisfac- 
tory and more consonant with the views 
of business men. The Democrats roundly 
denounced the act which calls for the pur- 
chase of seven tons of silver bullion per 
day, and what they said about keeping all 
the dollars at par with each other was 
quite as sound as the Republican deliver- 
ance. The Republicans have now found 
that they made a mistake last year. The 
world moves. 





There is another clause in the Albany 
platform which calls for attention. It is 
this: 


‘‘The Republican party has a right to ask the 
approval and support of all good citizens for 
the policy it has pursued in revenue legislation ; 
for the fruits, now apparent, of the McKinley 
tariff, under which agriculture has been en- 
couraged, manufactories extended, trade pro- 
moted, and labor benefited; and for the system 
of reciprocity which has added greatly to 
our commerce with other nations on terms of 
mutual benefit, to the extent of increasing more 
than 50 per cent., and in some cases doubling, 
our exports of the products of the factory and 
the farm.’’ 


We see no affirmation here that the coun- 
try is enjoying prosperity in consequence 
of the McKinley tariff, or that it is pros- 
perous at all. We are told that agricul- 
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manufactures 
extended, trade promoted, and labor bene- 


ture has been encouraged, 


fited. A visitor from a distant coun- 
try might infer from this that a 
prosperous era had set in—such as 


was confidently predicted when the Mc 
Kinley measure was pending. But no 
such broad claim is made in the platform, 
and if it had been, it would have been 
scouted by the business community. We 
have had splendid crops and good prices 
for cereals and provisions, but we have not 
had the condition of things known and 


recognized as general prosperity. The 
infallible sign and measure of general 


prosperity is the iron trade, which is in a 
state of extreme depression and shows no 
sign of improvement. We do not 
that this anomalous condition of good 
crops and fair prices conjoined with un 
satisfactory trade is due entirely to the 
McKinley tariff, although we think that 
that measure has been a powerful contri 
buting cause. We note the fact that it has 
not brought general prosperity, and that 
the Republicans of this State have not had 
the temerity to claim that it has. 


aftirm 


Ohio has recently had an illustration of 
the power of public opinion, when once 
aroused, hardly second to the exhibition in 
this city caused by the passage of the 
Central Park Speedway Bill. The politi- 
cians of both parties in Ohio, and espe- 
cially the Republicans, have always been 
opposed to the Australian system which 
was established by the Legislature two 
years ago, and have wanted to get rid of 
it as far as possible. In March last they 
Legislature, almost 
with the speed of lightning, a bill restrict- 
ing the application of the law in local 
elections to municipalities having more 
than 3,500 population, the measure being 
a law before half the people knew that 
such a bill was pending, or at least realiz- 
ed its effect. Happily, the spring elec 
tions in small municipalities under the 
restored old system precipitated so 
many scandals that the people 
immediately aroused to the value of the 
booth and official ballot which they had 
lost. 
a repeal of the new law, so that the 
Australian system might apply to all mu- 


rushed through the 


were 


nicipalities and all elections, and the 
Legislature was soon forced to make 


the desired change, which was accom 
plished by a vote of seventy to four 
teen in the House and with no opposition 


whatever in the Senate 


The discussion of this matter brought out 
evidence that the secret ballot is needed to 
secure pure elections in the country quite 
as much as in the city. The Cincinnati 
Times-Star, a Republican newspaper, de 
clares that bribery and intimidation are not 
confined to cities of over 3,500 inhabitants, 
but are to be found in rural 
Proceeding from 
it pronounces it 


generals to particulars, 


doubtful if there were 





An agitation was at once begun for | 
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ever seen in the State political practices | 


than the 
witnessed on the streets of Batavia, Cler 
mont County, at the special Senatorial 
election in February, 1890, which it de 
scribes as follows: 


more disgraceful vote-buying 


‘* The law requiring all bystanders to remain 
at least seventy-five feet from the polls was ri 
gidly enforced, but it did not prevent the vote- 
buyer from easily getting in his work and 
from seeing that the votes purchased were put 
inthe ballot-box. The polling-place was in 
full view of an old stable, which served as the 
headquarters of the boodlers. The floating 
voter was steered to the stable, the pre 
liminaries arranged, and he 
hold his ticket between the thumb and finger 
of his right hand as he went to the polls, and, 
moreover, was followed by a spy who saw that 
he deposited the same ticket, and then motion 
ed him to return to the bood!e-oftice, where he 
received his reward. This plan was carried 
out systematically. Nothing more corrupt and 
indecent ever scandalized the politics of Cincin- 
nati orany other city in the State."’ 





The Times-Star says that there are other 
towns of less than 3,500 people in Ohio 
and not a few ‘truly rural” communities, 
whose politicians could the 


on fraud and corrup 


give city 
bosses ‘‘ pointers” 
tion, in the absence of the Australian safe 
guards. Everybody familiar with elec 
tions in the country districts of New York, 
and of close New England States like New 
Hampshire, knows that the situation in 
this respect is the same there as in Ohio 


When the history of the educational and 
civilizing effect of the telegraph comes to 
be written, one chapter ought to show how 
it has lessened the horrors of war in South 
America. In other times the revolutions 
in that part of the world had to be fought 
through by means of musket and sword, 
but the 


has become a more powerful though 


nowadays submarine cable 

less 
bloody implement of war. Everybody re 
members the terrible execution Balmaceda 
wrought among the Congressionalists by 
means of the deadly cablegram, and latter- 
ly, in Brazil and Argentina, civic quar- 
rels have always been settled in favor of 
the faction that ‘‘ had the We all 
recall those solemn despatches 


the 


wire 
oth ‘ial 


which Fonseca sent out to world 


| during his Dictatorship, lauding his own 


virtue and patriotism, asserting that there 
was universal acquiescence in his acts, and 
scouting the idea of any revolution. Sud 
denly came the news that he had been kick 
ed from power and the telegraph office. At 


| the present time a revolution is in progress 


| despatches he 


in Venezuela, and the cable is bearing the 
brunt of the fight 
of the 


The gravest symptom 
the official 
sends almost daily to the 


Venezuelan legations in various parts of 


President's distress is 


the world, denying that there is any trou 
that the 


rule comes from a 


ble, asserting opposition to his 
mere handful of bri 
glorious 


and reporting a victory 


over an army of rebels outnumbering the 


This looks 
pretty hard pressed 


Government troops two to one 


as if he were cetting 


“isin South America re 


re course of 


iustration in ti 


was directed to | 





bills to win 


fairsof the wrecked National Bank 


the Government 


measures practically 
bank's 


ment, and were violently 


amount to 


over the business by the Govern 
opposed, on the 
ground that they were intended t 
criminal negligence on the part of directors 


It appears that the bank had made illegal or 


|} unsecured loans to the amount of SO. 174 


630, of which nearly $38,000,000 stood on 
|} what was called a ein int 
| back of which were persons as yet ut 
| known. Mr. Edward ¢ v tieures t 
books as a debtor to the tune of $4,525,922 
j}and no explanation of how he got the 
money has so far been made Then there 
isan item of a million and thr quarters 
on the ‘Northern Railway ac which 
stands for another huge lal i) 
Senator charged a xd pur urine 
for wrecking the bank upon ‘‘a person 
very highly situated, the most highly situ 
ated in the country l will not sav whe 
| This not very obscure allusion to the 
| President, formerly Minister of Finane: 
Was greeted with lauchter. Yet there 
pears to be little doubt that the Govern 
ment bills will pass and the scandal be 
hushed up. Six out of the nineteen Sena 
tors have been directors of the bank, and 
| are not expected to vote to uncover their 
own neglience or rascality Moreover 
Government bills in South America have 


a wav of passin 


Ever since the law of 1S8S4 ive labor 

unions a legal standing in |] the pro- 
} 

fessional others and friends of the pr 
letariat”” have been endeavor to secure 

iditional legis] n r to give the 
unions gTreater power over the masters 
Twice already had the Chamber passed 
the desired bill, onlw to see it de 
feated in tl Senate Again this vear 
the law Bovier-Lapierre, as it is called, 
received the approval of the Chamber by 
a vote of 293 to 231. Its first article pro 


vides for a punishment of imprisonment 
month, and a fine 
cted 
; ontractor or fore 
man” who, by threats of loss of employ 


inti 


ym 100 to 2.000 francs, to be 
‘master, 
ment, or offers of employment, or by dis 
their 


being members of a union, shall ‘‘ prevent 


missal of laborers on the ground of 
or hinder the establishment or free opera 
tion of trades unions.” Endeavor was made 
to have the law reciprocal, and lay the same 
penalties on ‘‘all 
ployees who. by the 


workingmen or em 


shall 


force one or more laborers or employees to 


same means, 

leave a 
But this 
to 151 The 
labor deputies were triumphant over this, 
and one of their leaders ‘‘We know 
We law against 
employers who oppress workingmen. As 


join or not to join a union, or to 
union to which they belong 


section was voted down, 291 


said 
what we want want a 
for employees threatening masters, there 
and never has been.” 
But it is probable that the Senate will for 
the third time give the bill its quietus 


isnosuch a thing 
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THE NEW LEGISLATIVE DISTRICTS. 
ONE would suppose from reading the com- 
ments of the Republican press upon the 
new reapportionment of the Senate and 
Assembly districts of this State, agreed 
upon by the Legislature last week, that 
the division of districts under which we 
have been choosing legislatures for the 
past twelve years was a model of fairness 
and non-partisan arrangement. As a 
matter of fact, that division was as partisan 
and unfair as Republican zeal could well 
make it when it was put in force in 
1879,and it has been growing steadily more 
unfair every year since, chiefly through 
the increase of population in the cities of 
New York and Brooklyn. Evidence of 
this has been given in many State elec- 
tions, for, no matter how large the Demo- 
cratic majority on the State ticket might 
be, the Republicans were almost invaria- 
bly able to secure a majority in the Legis- 
lature, and to secure, when the time ar- 
rived to choose him, the election of a 
United States Senator. 

This condition of affairs would have 
come to an end in 1886 had Gov. Hill not 
prevented the fulfilment of the Constitu- 
tional requirement for the taking of a 
State census in the previous year. It is 
not surprising that the Democrats, after 
suffering from Republican unfairness for 
s0 many years, should, when their time 
arrived to reapportion the State, give 
their opponents as large a dose of their 
own medicine as circumstances would 
permit. They have, therefore, divided 
the State in the interest of the Democratic 
party, with as much zeal as the Republi- 
cans divided it in 1879 in the interest of 
the Republican party. That is the sum 
and substance of their proceeding. We 
are not defending them any more than we 
should defend the Republicans under simi- 
lar conditions. Neither are we able to see 
why any one should be surprised at the 
outcome. The ideal apportionment, one that 
should be absolutely fair to all parties, has 
not yet been made by any legislative body, 
and we were certainly not looking for it 
from the extraordinary assemblage which 
has been in session at Albany this winter. 

The most striking fact about the new 
apportionment is the greatly increased 
power which it gives to the cities of New 
York and Brooklyn in both the Senate and 
Assembly. In the former body the two 
cities will have 13 of the entire 32 mem- 
bers, and in the latter 48 of the entire 128 
members. Thatis to say, they will lack 
only four of a majority in the Senate, and 
only seventeen of a majority in the As- 
sembly. Under the old division, the two 
cities had ten members of the Senate and 
thirty-six members of the Assembly. In 
the increase, New York has gained one 
Senator and six Assemblymen, and Brook- 
lyn two Senators and six Assemblymen. 
As the total number of legislators remains 
unchanged, the country districts have lost 
what the cities have gained, and it follows 
that the power of the cjties over legislation 
has been greatly increased. 





At first glance this might be regarded 
as a calamity, especially when we consider 
that the power of New York and Brook- 
lyn at Albany means the power of Bosses 
Croker and McLaughlin. If the delega- 
tions from these two cities should be able 
to control the organization of the two 
houses, that would mean that in future, 
as during the session just ended, Croker 
and McLaughlin would in reality be 
the law-makers for the State of New 
York, deciding absolutely as to what 
bills should pass and as to what other 
bills should not be permitted to pass. A 
curious illustration of their ‘‘ power” 
was furnished in the case of a lawyer of 
this city who went to Albany a few weeks 
ago to oppose a pending measure. The 
Tammany Chairman of the Committee in 
charge of the measure told him that he 
need not trouble himself, for as there was 
nothing in the bill for the bosses, ‘‘ orders” 
had been issued against its passage; but, 
said he to the lawyer, ‘‘If you wish to 
earn your fee from the people who sent 
you up here, we'll get up a ‘fake’ hearing 
for you and let you talk awhile.” 

Legislation by this extraordinary method 
is not popular government in the proper 
sense of the term, but it is legislation of 
the kind which the increasing growth of 
our great cities is giving many other States 
than New York. The larger representation 
which New York city and Brooklyn are to 
have at Albany is simply an outcome of 
their increase in population ; and whatever 
harmful influence may be the result, it 
must be accepted as the inevitable out- 
come of our conditions. If the city repre- 
sentation is, asa whole, ignorant and vi- 
cious, the fault lies with the people of the 
cities who do not exert themselves to se- 
cure the choice of better men. Bad as it 
is, it would be difficult to prove that it is 
really worse than much of the so-called 
country representation. The Plunkitts, 
Sullivans, Dinkelspiels, Farquhars, and 
Mullaneys of New York are pretty even 
ly matched by the Erwins, Coggeshalls, 
Vedders, Husteds, and Sheehans from 
the more rural portions of the State. 
The city members are often blocked by 
the opposition of country members in 
their efforts to retreat from some un- 
favorable position through fear of disas- 
trous consequences to themselves at the 
polls in the next election. We can al- 
ways hold the city members to some ac- 
counting for their acts, but the country 
members can raid upon the cities without 
fear of consequences, and hence appeals to 
them are useless, 

Under any apportionment, legislation 
controlled by bad men is bad legislation, 
and the only remedy for it is the sending 
of good men to the Legislature. The stan- 
dard of legislative character and fitness has 
been descending lower and lower in all parts 
of the country for the past quarter of acen- 
tury, partly through the growing power of 
the cities, and partly through the indif- 
ference and neglect of the intelligent and 
moral portions of the electorate to take an 





active part in political affairs. Until there 
is a change in this respect, it will be useless 
to hope for much improvement in the char- 
acter of our legislators, whether they come 
from: the city or the country. 


DIVORCE AS A STATE INDUSTRY. 


THE practical vs. the sentimental view 
of the divorce question, from the stand- 
point of Western life, has received recent 
and curious illustration. The sentimental 
view was illustrated by a debate on di- 
vorce at the Equal-Suffrage Convention 
in Detroit a fortnight ago. The Detroit 
Journal thus summarizes the debate: 

‘“*A great diversity of views appeared as to 
the cause of the divorce evil. 3. Jenkins 
thought it was drunkenness. Dr. Mary Wil- 
lard thought that one of the grand causes was 
that men and women marry tooearly. Mrs. 
C. Q. Murphy of Toledo thought that financial 
troubles was the chief cause. Mrs. McAdow 
attributed the evil to the fact that wife and hus- 
band are not legal equal partners. Mrs. Lucy 
Thurman of Jackson thought that the cause 
is the wasteful habis of husbands, leaving 
wives to support their chi'dren at the washtub. 
The Rev. Lee S. McCollester said he had no 
pet theory about the divorce evil, but looked 
upon education as the remedy. The Rev. 
Jeanette L. O'ms‘tead of Toledo thought that 
woman’s dependence upon man is the cause. 
Giles B. Stebbins regarded the impormation of 
a large crimina! and pauper class as the cause 
of the increase of divorce.”’ 

The practical view, of divorce is set 
forth in a six-column letter to the Chicago 
Herald from Sioux Falls, 8S. D., adorned 
with pictures of leading divorce judges 
and lawyers, and of famous divorcées. The 
difference in the newspaper treatment of 
the two views may be called typical 
of the difference between a question 
which concerns the amount of money 
brought into a State, the advertising of its 
resources and opportunities, and the em- 
bellishment of its society, and a question 
which concerns only sentimental debate on 
a time-worn reform of morals. The one, 
from the standpoint of ‘ journalism,” is 
‘live news”; the other is ‘‘a chestnut.” 

The practical view of divorce, as a 
creditable and profitable State industry, is 
certainly a novel one, but the Sioux Falls 
correspondent makes out a goad case from 
his point of view. It is one to be com- 
mended to those who take part in future 
discussions of ‘‘the evil,” as giving them 
something definite to attack—preventing 
them from wasting effort in beating the 
air while groping around for a cause 
whose removal will change human nature. 
The correspondent begins*by noting the 
signs of prosperity of the ‘‘divorce crop” 
in his own town of Sioux Falls, where the 
local bar, he says, is confident that ‘the 
product will fully equal, if; not surpass, 
that of any previous season.” But he 

“ae a > 
fears the competition of Yankton, the 
rival centre of the South Dakota divorce 
industry. It seems that in Yankton ‘‘ fresh 
encouragement and tmpetus” has been 
given to the industry by the erection of a 
new hotel, designed especially to gain the 
patronage of divorce ‘‘colonists” while 
“doing time’—that is, while waiting for 
the expiration of the ninety days of resi- 
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dence which qualifies a ‘‘colonist” to ob- 
tain a South Dakota divorce. This hotel 
was opened with ‘‘a dedicatory supper and 
ball,” given by the proprietor to the divorce 
colony. The proprietor himself opened 
the ball, having for his partner a ‘‘dash- 
ing” New York woman who has nearly 
“served her time.” The proprietor has also 
prepared a ‘‘ beautifully printed ” circular, 
setting forth the advantages of Yankton 
and of his hotel, which ‘has been sent 
by the hundreds to society in New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia, and replies have 
been received in numbers quite encourag- 
ing to the divorce trade of Yankton.” 

But Sioux Falls is not idle. The pro- 
prietor of its principal hotel has refurnished 
his house and sent out circulars, offering, 
among other inducements, to ‘‘ guarantee 
parties against the intrusion of news- 
paper men, and in many other ways to 
contribute to their seclusion and avoid 
ance of notoriety. This last,” the corre- 
spondent adds, ‘‘ has become almost neces- 
sary to the prosperity of South Dakota’s 
divorce industry.” Sioux Falls has still 
another and incomparable advantage over 
Yankton in being the residence of ‘‘the 
most learned in divorce law” of all South 
Dakota judges. Besides that, this judge 
“is only thirty-three—just that ardent and 
susceptible age when woman's distress ap- 
peals to man most strongly. In all the 
cases that Judge Aikens has heard where 
the fair sex has appeared in complaint, his 
course has been marked by the tenderest 
sympathy and the most delicate solicitude 
for their interests.” 

The way in which the divorce industry 
benefits South Dakota is discussed by the 
correspondent at length. He cites the 
case of one famous divorecée who spent 
$10,000 during her residence in Sioux Falls 
—‘‘to say nothing of attorneys’ fees and 
other legal expenses’—and who gave 
$1,000 to St. Augustine’s cathedral and 
$100 to the local branch of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Her ‘‘new 
husband ”—she was married almost imme- 
diately after obtaining her divorce—also 
‘‘spent money like water,” both of them 
patronizing ‘‘home merchants.” The cor- 
respondent also quotes a prominent lawyer 
of Sioux Falls as saying: 

‘* The notoriety South Dakota has got is do- 
ingus no harm. It advertises us abroad, 
brings thousands of doliars here, not only to 
pay expenses of divorce suits, but tor invest- 
ment as well. Some of the people who come 


here for divorce have been so attracted by our 
resources as to make valuable investments.’’ 


The correspondent acknowledges that 
“the farming element and the religious 
element outside the large towns ”"—where 
there are no cathedrals or Young Men’s 
Christian Associations to receive checks 
from ‘‘colonists”"—are uneasy under the 
disgraceful notoriety of the State. These 
‘‘elements,” it seems, propose to lengthen 
the period of residence necessary for a di 
vorce from ninety days to six months. 
The correspondent adds: ‘If the next 
Legislature shall be controlled by the 
Farmers’ Alliance, this change in the law 
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will be inevitable.” But meanwhile the 
sentiment in the towns benefited by the 
industry is quite the reverse. Says the 
correspondent : 


‘*In Sioux Falls and Yankton anybody who 
would seriously mention such a proposition 
would encounter the risk of being drummed 
out of town. A correspondent of a St. Paul 
paper recently wrote a scorching criticism of 
the South Dakota divorce law, and strenuous- 
ly urged its amendment; at which the citizens 
of Sioux Fails hunted out the offender and in- 
vited him to leave town.”’ - 


The sort of ethics which is preached on 
this subject is well illustrated by an ex- 
tract from a lecture on ‘‘South Dakota 
Divorce Laws” delivered recently before 
the Unity Club of Sioux Falls by Judge 
Parke Davis, ‘‘an eminent lawyer.” In 
his lecture the Judge said: 

‘* No scandal can justly attach, either to the 
laws or the courts of the S ate of South Da 
kota, with reference to the subject of divorces 
The standing and demeanor of those who ob 
tain divorces here, almost without exception, 
have been such as to demonstrate that they are 
people of culture and social position, and that 
the grievances for which they seek relief are 
real. The purpose of their coming isa lawful one 
—as much soas if they sought the pure air and 
salubrious climateof the State for the benetit 
of their health, or its fertile soil for agricul- 
tural purposes. ’’ 
then, the sentimental and 
practical views of the divorce question, it 
‘the 
In new States, where 


Comparing, 
is obvious how much stronger is 
pull” of the latter. 
the struggle of life is hardest, and the re 
sulting temptation to ‘‘boom” the State 
in every possible way is almost irresistible 
—the attempt, almost successful, of the 
Louisiana Lottery to get a foothold in 
North Dakota comes forcibly to mind 
moral considerations must be held cheap 
The one way in which a matter like this of 
divorce, which concerns the whole United 
States, can be satisfactorily regulated, is 
obviously through a uniform divorce law 

THE ANARCHISTS IN PARIS 


THERE seems to be a general disposition to 
throw the blame of the failure of justice, 
in the trial of the Anarchists in Paris, on 
the jury; but it is hardly to be wondered 
at that the courage of our Chicago convic 
tions was not exhibited. Jurymen in any 
country may well lack nerve enough to de- 
fy adanger from which the police are com 
pelled to admit that they cannot protect 
them. It was, of course, absurd, as well as 
cowardly on its face, to give a man like 
Ravachol the benetit of ‘‘ extenuating cir 
cumstances,’ so as to save him from the 
guillotine; but every juryman, in giving a 
verdict, being human, necessarily thinks 
of the effect of it on himself, his family, 
and his business. The valor which ignores 
such considerations is exceedingly rare in 
any class, and especially in the peaceable, 
commercial 
jurymen are generally taken. 

But there is no use in blinking the fact 


cautious class from which 


that the verdict is a triumph for the An- 


| archists, 


| 


that it will greatly encourage 


| them, and seriously increase the difficulty 


of extirpating them For most of the 
class from which the Anarchists are 








drawn, a sentence of perpetual imprison 


ment has no terrors, for know 
well that 
tual. Towards any 
malcontents in that 


ferocious or criminal, civil 


they 


nothing in France is perpe 


class of political 
country, however 
istice Is not 
implacable. Juries recoil from the in 
fliction of capital punishment, and, in the 
numerous ups and downs of French poli 
tics, the day for 
sure to come. Of all the 


Commune of 1871 


a general amnesty is 
villains of the 
who were sentenced to 
deportation to Cayenne for lie, we do 
not believe one now remains in durance 
They 


so Ravachol doubtless 


vile have all been forgiven, and 


thinks it wall be 


with him and his confederates, The 
chances are, therefore, that the Ivna 
mite outrages will continue nd even 
that the Anarchists proper will be m 
cruited from that large class of Partsians 
who, as has been so hapnpils id . 
curious mixture of the ¢ rand the 
key, and rejoice in ans 
which makes the well todo class qua! 
and battles the police, even if v have 1 
special object Im view 

The truth is, indeed, that Anare! 
is simply a new name for 

Reds,” of whom a crop or generat 


has appeared in Paris every twenty vears 


since the Restoration, and | be k t 
off by the army re there can lx 
peace and quiet rose against the 





Republic of 1848 in 184% and were ex 


tirpated during the terrible three days of 


June in that vear, after sanguinary fight 
ing in which more than 10,000 of them 
were killed, and in which’ thev inflict 
ed a loss nearly as great on the troops 
under Gen. Cavaignac. In those davs 
of cobblestones and narrow streets, they 
erected barricades, which had to be 
stormed in succession. Twenty vears later 


the new crop took advantage of the Ger 
man invasion to seize on the city of Paris, 
murder as many of the judges and clergy 
and public functionaries as they could get 
hold of, rob the Treasury, and burn the pub 
lic buildings, and fill the lives of the whole 
ha terror that 


793 94 


community wit 
even that of 1 
finally got possession of the citv. there was 
breed left They 


without wher 


surpassed 
When the army 
but a handful of the 
were slaughtered mercy, 
ever caught. Their loss, during and after 
the siege, was put, by moderate computa 
tion, at Thes 
against the most convenient walls when 


20,000 were set in rows 


the fighting was over, and despatched 
with a celerity which the murdering vil 
lains themselves must, even under such 
circumstances, have secretly admired. 
Twenty years have elapsed since then, 
the new 


and Paris is face to face with 


crop. Barricades in the streets are no 
longer possible, and the capture of Paris is 
out of the question. But dynamite has 
come to their aid, and they are making 
the same use of it which their fathers 


and grandfathers made of ‘ descending 
into the streets, 


ror into the 


” 


when they struck ter- 


bourgeoisie of 1849 and 
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i871. They will probably continue it till 
they compel the authorities to fall back 
on martial law, or, as the French call it, 
‘‘the state of siege,” and then the punish- 
ment of the dynamiters will really begin. 
With aman like Gen. Gallifet, whose name 
is still a word of terror to all the old Com- 
munards of 1871,in command of the troops, 
a dynamiter caught with his explosives on 
or about him would not have to undergo 
a tedious inquiry into his history, and 
would have but little opportunity to ad- 
dress the crowd or to face a_ trembling 
jury. Five minutes and three or four 
files of little red-legged men with rifles 
would dispose of his case, and his surviving 
friends would begin to fly from Paris as 
from a plague-stricken city. 

To have to purge a great capital of its 
dangerous classes in this way in every 
generation is, of course, a great national 
shame, but it is one of the penalties of the 
way in which Frenchmen reformed their 
government one hundred yearsago. From 
thispoint of view it is one of the most in- 
structive lessons in politics that history sup- 
plies. In public as in private life, itis still 
true that when the fathers eat sour 
grapes, the children’s teeth are set on edge. 
The present Republic seems the most stable 
government France has had in a century, 
but it is nevertheless possessed by the old 
devils who converted the first Revolution 
into an immense tragedy. 

THE LATE PROFESSOR FREEMAN. 

Lonpon, April 19, 1892. 

THERE are in the United Statesso many who 
have read and prized the historical writings of 
Mr. E. A. Freeman, whose death at Alicante 
five weeks ago came as a sudden and painful 
shock to the learned world of Europe, that 
some account of him and his work will proba- 
bly have an interest for a large section of your 
readers. He was not only a very industrious 
and prolific author, and indeed, since the 
deaths of Dean Milman and Mr. Grote, the first 
of British historians, but in other respects also 
aremarkable man, with a peculiar character, 
which, while it was often misunderstood by 
those who had but a slight acquaintance with 
him, gave for those who knew him thoroughly 
an additional zest to his writings. 

The keynote of his character was the extra- 
ordinary warmth of his interest in the things 
and persons he cared for, with a scarcely less 
conspicuous indifference to matters lying with- 
out the range of his sympathies. While he 
was still an undergraduate at Oxford, and in- 
fluenced, like nearly all the ablest among his 
contemporaries, by the Tractarian opinions and 
sentiments which were then in the full force 
and freshness of their youth, he was drawn to 
the study of history, and led to throw himself 
into it, by an incident worth mentioning, be- 
cause it shows the good which may occasional- 
ly be done by those university prizes which 
are so often ridiculed. The subject prescribed 
for the Chancellor’s prize for an English essay 
happened, when he took his degree, to be the 


results of the Norman Conquest of England. 7 


He competed, but without success; the prize 
going to Mr. Chichester Fortescue, afterwards 
Lord Carlingford, a clever and cultivated 
man, who, however, never made his mark in 
letters, Freeman’s essay was probably a much 
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less finished composition than that of his rival. 
But he was accustomed to say that this com- 
petition had been the turning-point of his life, 
for when he began to prepare for writing, he 
went straight to the original authorities, and 
especially to the Saxon Chronicle; and from 
a study of them he conceived not only the 
wish to make history the business of his life, 
but a sense of the inestimable importance of 
historical sources contemporary with the 
events described. 

Marrying early, he lost his fellowship, and 
went to live on the borders of Wales. As he 
had an independent income, he did not need to 
enter a profession, and enjoyed abundant lei- 
sure to occupy himself as he pleased. He loved 
a country life, but hated the field sports which 
most English country gentlemen love, and had 
neither taste nor talent for farming. His 
Tractarian proclivities had, however, given 
him an interest in church architecture, so he 
began to spend his time in studying medizval 
buildings, and soon acquired a wonderfully 
full and exact knowledge of the most remarka- 
ble churches and castles all over England, with 
considerable skill in sketching them. By the 
end of his life he had accumulated a collection 
of thousands of drawings made by himself of 
notable buildings in France, Germany, Italy, 
and Dalmatia, as well as in the British Isles. 
Architecture was always to him the prime ex- 
ternal record and interpreter of history. But 
it was the only art in which he took the slight- 
est interest. He cared nothing for pictures or 
statuary; never, perhaps, visited a picture gal- 
lery in the course of his numerous journeys; 
and did not seem to perceive the value which 
paintings have as revealing the thoughts and 
social condition of the time which produced 
thera. The only other branch of inquiry cog- 
nate to history which he valued was compara- 
tive philology. With no great turn for the re- 
finements of classical scholarship, and, indeed, 
with some contempt for the practice of Latin 
and Greek verse-making which used to absorb 
so much of the time and labor of undergradu- 
ates and their tutors at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, he was extremely fond of tracing 
words through different languages so as to 
establish the relations of the people who spoke 
them, and, indeed, used to argue that all teach- 
ing of languages ought to begin with Grimm’s 
law, and to base his advocacy of the retention 
of Greek as a sine qua non for an Arts degree 
on the importance of that law. But with this 
love for philology as an instrument in the his- 
torian’s hands, he took little pleasure in lan- 
guages simply as languages—that is to say, he 
did not care to master the grammar and idioms 
of a tongue, nor did he possess any aptitude tor 
doing so. French was the only foreign lan- 
guage he could speak with any approach to 
ease, though he could read German, Italian, 
and modern Greek. Nor did literature simply 
as literature attract him. In his later years, 
at any rate, he seldom or never read a book in 
any foreign tongue except for the sake of the 
historical or political information it contained. 

History was to him not only primarily but 
almost exclusively a record of political events 
—of events in the sphere of war and of govern- 
ment. He expressed this view with concise 
vigor in the well-known dictum, ‘‘ History is 
past politics, and politics is present history ’’; 
and though some of his friends frequently re- 
monstrated with him against this view as far 
too narrow, excluding from the sphere of his- 
tory many of its highest and deepest sources of 
interest, he would never give way. That 
others should care as much (or more) for the 
religious or philosophical opinions of an age, or 
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for its ethical and sccial phenomena, as for 
forms of government or the battles of kings, 
seemed to him strange. He did not argue 
against the friends who differed from him, for 
he was always ready to believe that there must 
be something true and valuable in the views of 
a man whom he respected; but he could not be 
induced to devote his own labors to the eluci- 
dation of these matters, saying that they were 
not in his line. 

The same predominant liking for the politi- 
cal element in history made him indifferent to 
many kinds of literature. Among the writers 
whom he most disliked were Plato, Carlyle, 
and Ruskin, in none of whom could he see any 
merit. Neither, although very fond of the 
Greek and Roman classics, did he seem to 
enjoy any of the Greek poets except Homer 
and, to some extent, Pindar. He was impa- 
tient with Virgil, because, as he thought, 
Virgil could not or would not say a thing sim- 
ply. Among English poets, his preference was 
for the old heroic ballads, such as the songs of 
Brunanburh and Maldon, and, among recent 
writers, for Macaulay’s Lays. Macaulay was 
also his favorite prose author, and he was wont 
to say that from Macaulay he had learned 
never to be afraid of using the same word to 
describe the same thing, and that no one was a 
better model to follow in the choice of pure 
English. 

Such limitations of taste are not very un- 
common among eminent men. What was 
really uncommon in him was the perfect frank- 
ness with which he avowed them, and the en- 
tire absence of any pretence at caring for 
things which he did not really care for. He 
was in this, as in all other matters, a singular- 
ly simple and truthful man, never seeking to 
appear other than as he was, and finding it hard 
to understand why other people should not be 
equally simple and direct. This directness 
made him express himself with an absence of 
reserve which sometimes gave offence; and the 
restriction of his interest to a few topics—wide 
ones, to be sure—seemed to increase the in- 
tensity of his devotion to those few. Never 
did a worker more heartily enjoy his work. 
He did not work at high pressure, nor let him- 
self be hurried e~en over things which had to 
be done by a given time. But he was never 
idle, and was so methodical that he could 
carry on three different literary enterprises at 
the same time, and calculate exactly the rate 
at which each would advance. Although 
never strong physically, and in poor health 
during his later years, his industry did not 
flag, nor did he appear to need any relaxation 
beyond that of a country stroll or now and 
then the reading of a novel. 

The two chief practical interests he had in 
life both connected themselves with his con- 
ception of history. One was the discharge of 
his duties as a magistrate in the local govern- 
ment of his county. The other was the politics 
of the time—foreign not less, perhaps even 
more, than domestic. He was all his life a 
strong Liberal, throwing himself warmly into 
every question which bore on the Constitution, 
either in State or in Church, for (as has been 
said) topics of the social or economic kind lay 
rather out of his sphere. When Mr. Glad- 
stone launched his home-rule scheme in 1886, 
he espoused it warmly, and praised it especially 
for the very point which drew most censure 
even from Liberals—the removal of the Irish 
members from Parliament. He was intensely 
English and Teutonic, and wished the Celts to 
be left to settle their own affairs in their own 
island, as they had done centuries ago. Even 
the idea of separating Ireland altogether from 
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the English Crown would not have alarmed 
him; while, on the other hand, the plan of 
turning the United Kingdom into a_ fede- 
ration, giving to England, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Wales each a Parliament of its own, 
revolted all his historical instincts. In the 
case of his strongest political passion—hostility 
to the Turk—historical sentiment was united 
to his detestation of cruelty. Ever since the 
days of the Crimean war, he had been op- 
posed to the traditional English policy of 
supporting the Sultan, and when Disraeli 
seemed on the point of carrying Britain into a 
war with Russia in defence of the Turks, no 
de- 
nouncing the policy then popular with the 
upper classes in England. 


voice was louder or bolder than his in 


On this occasion he 
gave substantial proof of his earnestness by 
breaking off his connection with the Saturday 
Review because it had espoused the Turkish 
This cost him £600 a year—a sum 
which he could ill spare—and deprived him of 
opportunities he had greatly valued of express- 
ing himself in what was then an important 
organ upon all sorts of current questions. But 
his sense of duty would not permit him to help 
a journal which lent itself to the support of a 
misguided policy and an unscrupulous Prime 
Minister. 

At the election of 1868 he was a candidate for 
representative in Parliament of one of the divi- 
sions of Somerset, the county he lived in, and 
showed in his platform speeches a remarkable 
gift of eloquence, and occasionally, also, of 
humor, coupled with a want of those petty 
arts which usually contribute more than elo- 
quence does to political success. He was a 
warm advocate of Disestablishment in Ireland, 
because he thought the Roman Catholic 
Church was of right the national church there; 
but no less decidedly opposed to it in England, 
where so radical a change would have shocked 
his historical feelings, and rooted out much 
that was entwined with the ideas and events of 
the Middle Ages. The strong view of histori- 
cal sentiment that ran through all his opinions 
was one cause of his fondness for the United 
States, in which he delighted to trace the per- 
petuation not only of so many old English in- 
stitutions, but of so much of the English poli- 
tical-spirit. He enjoyed intensely the months 
he spent there in 1881, and was always hoping 
to return again. 

He was endeared to his friends, of whom he 
had a very large circle, chiefly by three things. 
One was his singular truthfulness. Another 
was his hearty hatred of every form of oppres- 
sion and cruelty, and his readiness at any mo- 
ment to go forth and do battle against it. The 
third was his capacity for affection. Once he had 
admitted any one among these whom he reck- 
oned as friends, his kindness was unfailing, and 
he was prepared not only to take the part of his 
friend and put the most favorable view on his 
conduct, but even to receive with good temper 
trenchant criticisms from him. Seldom has a 
hard-working literary man kept up so large a 
correspondence—a correspondence not of busi- 
ness, but of pure friendship; for he wrote be- 
cause he felt the constant need of interchang- 
ing his thoughts with those whom he cared 
for. 


cause. 


Such a keen sense of what friendship im- 
plies and demands is rare in our modern life, 
and wins a corresponding attachment from 
those who are its objects. 

I have still some remarks to make on his 
work as an historian and teacher of history, but 
must reserve them for another letter. 
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TALLEYRAND’S MEMOIRS CONCLUDED 
Parts, April 14, INP. 

‘* HABENT sua fata libelli.”’ 
Memoirs of Talleyrand, which have been ex- 
pected with a morbid curiosity for half a cen- 

tury, have appeared, and truth obliges me 
to state that they have been received coldly 


These famous 


‘*tin de 
accustomed tothe spicy dishes of our 
literature. 


by our modern publie—our public 
siécle,’’ 
present There are many reasons 
for it: our reading public has been saturated 
with politics, and the Memoirs of Talleyrand 
are chiefly, almost entirely, political. Talley- 
rand deals with a Europe which exists no more, 
with a political equilibrium which is come to 
an end. Talleyrand goes very rapidly over 
the only events which now would excite our 
curiosity; we care more (I speak of the ma 
jority of readers) for the part which he played 
in the affair of the Duc d’Enghein than for the 
part which he played in the constitution of the 
Belgian kingdom. People expected revela- 
tions ahout Napoleon and his family, about 
many important personages of the Empire and 
of the Restoration; they find diplomatic de- 
spatches and political essays, extremely clever, 
very profound at but we no longer 
plume ourselves on our appreciation of such 
documents. 


times, 


Our political sagacity has been 
so often baffled that we are reduced to a state 
of indifference in political matters. 

It isa curious phenomenon to observe: a novel 
by Pierre Loti, a book by Zola, a clever vau- 
deville, a music-hall song, become 
subjects of conversation and of interest; 


have our 
the 
time is soon approaching when we shall read 
nothing but short newspaper articles. We 
have a class of writers who excel in picking the 
plums out of every pudding, and who give us 
only the plums. The serious Rerue des Deux 
Mondes had not long ago an article of four 
pages only; it was a sign of the times. We live 
fast and we read fast. 

This fifth and last volume of the Memoirs of 
Talleyrand has 600 pages. Few, I am afraid, 
will go through it carefully; it will remain on 
the shelves of good libraries as a document for 
some future historian, for the time will come, 
perhaps, when we shall appear more interest- 
ing to others than we are at present to our- 
The Due de Broglie has written an in- 
troduction to this lume; he says 


that he will fulfil his pledge to give to our Na 


} 
seives, 


=" 


fifth v 


tional Library the manuscript volumes which 
he has edited, without any change or retrench- 
ment. It is true that this manuscript is not an 
autegraph of Prince Talleyrand, but it is a copy 
certified t y the executors of the Prince. The 
discussion which took place on the subject 


< 
first volumes of the 
+h 
h 


the Memoirs leaves no 
The most com- 
petent judges have pronounced on the subject, 


and I may say that anybody having the slight- 


doubt as to their authenticity. 


est knowledge of the world and of literary mat- 
ters could not hesitate to affirm the Memoirs to 
be the work of Talleyrand himself, and that 


they have nothing in common with those apo- 


cryphal compositions which 


unfortunately 


abound in our literature, and which are histori- 





cal novels rather than real historical docu 
ments. That the original text has been changed 
seems improbable to whoever knows anything 
about style; but I confess that I would not 


swear that many suppressions have not been 






> Memoirs glide at times too rapidly 


over Very inp rtant events 


But suppression 


is only a negative sin: we may have lost some- 
thing of Talleyrand; what we have kept is 
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dressed to her; and from these letters I have 
taken many details which have helped me to 
write my Memoirs, and which would probably 
have gone out of my memory.”’ 
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After the Belgian question the Eastern ques- 
tion became the chief preoccupation of Talley- 
rand in 


London. The rivalry of the Sultan 


Mabmud and of the Pasha of Egypt, Mchemet 
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Ali, was the origin of it. Mehemet Ali, a 
soldier of Albania, had become Vice-King of 
Egypt, and had succeeded in creating an 
army and anavy; he had extended his power 
over Nubia anda part of Arabia. His embassy 
in London was the last episode in the political ca- 
reer of Prince Talleyrand; he resigned in 1834. 
Some of the letters which he wrote at that 
time are very fine; there is one to Louis Phi- 
lippe which is very remarkable: ‘‘I have, 
thanks to you, Sire, obtained for the Revolu- 
tion of July the droit de cité [freedom of the 
city] in Europe. My task is accomplished, 
ani I insist now on retiring, as I need rest.’’ 
The Cabinet of Lord Melbourne had just re- 
tired. The Duke of Wellington had been 
charged with the formation of an administra- 
tion io the absence of Sir Robert Peel. 


‘* Whatever,’’ continues Talleyrand, ‘‘ may 
be my respect for the character, the strength, 
and the prudence of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, I could not withdraw my resignation 
meiely because he returns to powgr, with- 
out becoming instantly a parity man in both 
countries, and consequently less able to serve 
the King. I have never been the man of a 
party; I have never wished to be, and this has 
een my strength. When, four years ago, I 
started for England, I was, in the eyes of 
France—of France which is so severe in its na- 
tional susceptibilities—what I always wished to 
be, the man of France. To-day, I should be, 
for her, the man of the Duke cf Wellington. 
The King forgets too oiten, in his indulgent 
kindness, my great age; he forgets that it is 
not allowed an octogenarian to be wanting in 
prudence, for what makes the faults of old age 
so sad is, that they are irreparable.’’ 


Talleyrand spent the years of his retreat 
either on his fine estate at Valencay or in Paris 
in his kétel on the Rue Saint-Florentin (now 
owned and occupied by Alphonse de Roth- 
schild). He lived only four years more, and 
died in Paris on May 17, 1838. On the morning 
of his last day he signed a retraction of the 
errors of his life which had been censured by 
the Church, and this was sent to Pope Gregory 
XVI. 

In an appendix to this fifth and last volume 

of the Memoirs, there is a sort of historical es- 
say written by Talleyrand on the Duc de Choi- 
seul and his administration. It was among the 
papers which were entitled ‘‘ Memoirs,’’ but 
was written several years before the Memoirs 
were begun. The Duc de Broglie, however, 
thought it important enough to publish it; it 
was perhaps because he is himself very much 
interested in the period in which the Duc de 
Choiseul lived. The essay begins in this airy 
manner: ‘‘The Duc de Choiseul had much 
natural wit, little education, a great deal of 
assurance; a good name with a slight foreign 
veneer which classed him equally among the 
grand seigneurs of France and of Germany. 
The branch of Choiseuls to which he belonged 
was in the service of the Dukes of Lorraine.’’ 
The portraits of Madame du Barry and of 
Madame de Pompadour are very striking; they 
are not written with indulgence. Talleyrand 
remarks, for instance, that, different as these 
two ladies were in almost every respect, they 
resembled each other completely in one point— 
in the feminine art of lying. His final judg- 
ment on Choiseul is not more indulgent: ‘* Here 
ends this brilliant career, more remarkable 
for social successes than signalized in ett! 
by characteristic marks of real merit. 
M. de Choiseul wi!l remain in history only as 
a man who governed France for eleven years by 
the despotism of fashion; his name recalls no 
battles won, no glorious treaties.’’ 
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Correspondence. 


THE OTHER SIDE. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 

Srr: In an address before the Massachusetts 
Society for Promoting Good Citizenship, Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt makes some remarks 
which, as they go to the root and basis of our 
politics, are worth discussion. 

‘* Undoubtedly it would be well for our Con- 
gressmen to pay more heed to the writings of 
those who have studied our political questions 
from an outside s‘andpoint; but beyond doubt 
these outsiders have more to learn from the 
practical politicians in Congress than the latter 
have to learn from them, and it would be the 
greatest misfortune possible to have some of 
the favorite theories of these outside reformers 
actually reduced to practice.’’ 


The main proposition relied upon to support 
this statement seems to be unfortunately se- 
lected: 

‘* During the last three years the methods of 
Congressional procedure at Weshington have 
been immensely changed for the better. Long 
strides have been taken in the direction of mak- 
ing Congress a really effective and responsible 
legislative body, both by rendering mere fac- 
tious obstruction comparatively easy to sup- 
— (and mere factious obstruction can never 

@ pardonable) and also by lodging in a given 
committee, which adequately represents the 
majority of the House, power to single out of 
the immense mass of legislation propesed those 
measures which deserveespecia! attention, and 
to put them on their passage.’’ 


What this really means is that the Speaker, 
as the blind instrument of a party majority, 
has assumed the power, by counting quorums, 
and recognizing some speakers and refusing to 
recognize others at his pleasure, of forcing 
through legis!ation in the interest of the ma- 
jority; and, further, that a committee, also 
representing the party majority, and of which 
the Speaker is a member, shall determine in se- 
cret conclave what measures shall be taken up 
by the House and forced through under gag 
rules without effective debate. Could there be 
a more potent instrument for subjecting all 
legislation to the influence of the lobby, which 
already rules Congress with an iron hand? It 
must have been a desperate condition of things 
upon which that was an improvement. 

Mr. Roosevelt refers with triumph to the 
Copyright Act. Not understanding it myself, 
I believe that ex; erts regard itas a lame and 
ha'f-hearted instalment of a simple act of jus- 
tice, which is much less remarkable for its pas- 
sage than for the disgraceful neglect which 
has so long stained our statute books. 

‘* For instance, as my friend, the Honorable 
Andrew D. White, remarked to me the other 
day, one of the prime, cardinal merits of our 
Constitution, one of the reasons why it works 
so well, is the fact that we do not have what in 
England is called responsible government.”’ 


The abolition of slavery was not effected by 
Congress, but by sheer force of the popular 
will, in tacit submission to four years of mili- 
tary despotism. Setting that apart, if Mr. 
Roosevelt will point to one single act of Con- 
gress which has ever contributed to the direct 
and permanent welfare of the great mass of 
the people, to a degree in any way bearing 
comparison with the results obtained under 
an executive ministry in England by the Par- 
liamentary Reform Act of 1832, the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, the gradual reform of the 
tariff, the Civil-Service Rules of 1853, the 
transfer of contested-election questions to the 
courts, the measures for the suppression of 
bribery, the disestablishment of the Irish 


Church, the measures for the Government of 
India, I will give up the contest, at least as far 
as he is concerned. 

I will not yield to any man living in love for 
our country or its institutions. My enthusiasm 
for this magnificent people, which carried 
through the civil war, and, without a shadow 
of revengeful feeling, launched the Union on a 
fresh career of power and prosperity, amounts 
almost to idolatry. My aversion to the social, 
and in most respects the political, conditions 
of Europe is such that I never desire to set foot 
on her shores again. And yet I say’that gov- 
ernment by Congress and the State Legisla- 
tures, under present conditions and without 
official leaders, is a ramshackle machinery 
which suppresses instead of expressing the will 
of the people, and hands over the welfare of 
the nation to unscrupulous adventurers and 
gigantic combinations of local and private in- 
terests in a way which is slowly but stea ily 
concucting us to another civil war. 

Nebody that I know of proposes a Ministry 
responsible to Congress as the English Ministry 
is to Parliament. Happily our Executive is 
not created by Congress but by the people, aud 
our fixed terms provide for an appeal to the 
people quite as often as is done in practice un- 
der the English system. And when Mr. Roose- 
velt sneers at ‘‘the very estimable gentlemen 
who flatter themselves that they have looked 
intelligentiy at public questions,’’ he forgets, 
though he cannot cancel, the fact that in 1881 
eight Senators of both parties unanimously 
and urgently recommended a p'an which covers 
in every particular all that I, for one, have 
ever asked for or desired. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s address will carry all the 
weight which belongs to his high personal 
character and his position as Civil-Service Com- 
missioner; but if he expects to prevail by 
force of argument, it seems to me that he will 
need to strengthen Lis logic a little. G. B. 

BosTon, April 29, 1892. 





THE STUDY OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 

Sir: I wish to inform Mr. Matthews that 
the Agricultural College of Iowa acknowledges 
‘*that the teaching of the English language 
and the teaching of English literature are 
equally important, and wholly unrelated one 
to the other, and recognizes this truth by the 
establishment of two [full and] independent 
professorships, one of the English language 
and one of English literature.’’ I am obliged 
to cut out the word ‘‘ full,’’? because our re- 
sources are so limited that the Professor of 
English Literature is obliged also to give in- 
struction in History; but that shows that the 
professor is overworked, not that the work is 
slighted; and it is not an important fact to one 
who is investigating the principles which con- 
trol the instruction in literature and in lan- 
guage. At any rate, ‘‘ these two equal pro- 
fessorships exist side by side ’’ in this college. 
The two departments are in charge of different 
professors; and English literature is studied as 
a literature, not as a source of illustrations of 
grammar or philology. A. C. BARROWS. 

AMEs, Iowa, April 27, 1892. 





‘““DOG GONE IT.” 


To THE Ep1ITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sm: Your correspondent under this head, 
in your issue of April 21, starts a curious ques- 





tion. In my boyhood, I was familiar wth the 
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use to which he refers, among the Virginis 
youngsters of that day, although I should have 
said that the participle ‘‘ dog-goned ”’ 
common, while he thinks it 
The origin or etymology of the use is certainly 
obscure. I am not satisfied with his theory 
that ii means, or originally meant, dogging, in 
the sense of being chased or worried by a dog. 
Vulgar uses of words tend dswnwards, not up- 
wards (e. g., ‘‘ gossip,’’ ** good-bye,’’ ** maud- 
lin’’): and that the figure of being worried 
by a dog should come to express the high 
though bad sentiment involved in swearing, 
would be a case of etymological tendency up- 
wards, so far as concerns the matter of the 
dignity (worthiness) of language. I should 
rather think it to be a case of soft swearing, 
like ‘‘durn’’ or ‘‘darn,’’ instead of the common 
Anglo-Saxon imprecation. I should think so, 
but for the fact that I find Barrie, in ‘ The Little 
Minister,’ using it as vulgar Scotch. Thus, 
Rob Dow says, *‘ Dagon religion, it spoils a’ 
things ’’; and in the delightful chapter where 
the minister unexpectedly gave out his text 
from Ezra, ‘‘ Ezra, 
Ezra had jumped clean out of the Bible.’ 
The identity of the Scotch with the Virginia 
use is plain. It is not likely that it was ever 
an importation into Scotland from Virginia, 
for the Scotch, when they swear at all, do so 
without dodging or affectation. Did the Vir 
ginians get it from the Seotch, and how? 


was 


was unknown, 


dagont, it looked as if 


There seems to be here a question of word 
kinship worth determining. 
could have answered it. Who else can? 

Cc. B. 


Mr. Lowell, alas! 


Boston, April 26, 1892. 


Notes. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS announce a new 
edition in three volumes of Lord Chesterfield’s 
Letters, edited by Dr. Broadhurst, and retain- 
ing also Lord Mahon’s notes, and with six por- 
traits; and ‘From the Arctic Ocean to the 
Yellow Sea,’ a Siberian journey by Julius M. 
Price. 

James Russell Lowell’s Lowell Institute lec- 
tures on the English Dramatists will be pub- 
lished by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. in the fall. 

The fifth volume of the English translation 
of Talleyrand’s Memoirs will shortly be 
brought out by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, together 
with ‘ The Story of the Byzantine Empire,’ by 
Cc. W. C. Oman. 

Misses Searle & Girton, Chicago, will pub- 
lish a volume of blank verse by Blanche Fear- 
ing, entitled ‘In the City by the Lake.’ 

The sixth volume of the New Cambridge 


Shakespeare (Macmillan) includes ‘* Troilus 
and Cressida,’’ ‘‘ Coriolanus,’’ ‘* Titus An- 
dronicus,’? and ‘‘Romeo and Juliet.’’ The 


notes show to an attentive eye the thorough- 
ness with which whatever was appropriate to 
this edition of the text has been incorporated 
In point of authority, as well as of conve- 
nience and cheapness, it is the best library edi- 
tion, and the near completion of the set makes 
it the more available. 

The reissue of Peacock’s novels (London: J. 
M. Dent & Co.; New York: Macmillan) is con- 
tinued with ‘ Crotchet Castle,’ the work which 
is on all accounts the most successful of th 
whole set, because it represents its author at 
the moment when he had sufficiently aged to 
be tolerant of what he laughed at, was pros 
perous enough to be genial, and had not yet 
stocked his mind with crotchets of his own, as 
he came to do. Dr. Garnett’s introduction, 
like all he has furnished, is a model of point 
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and brevity and good nature in ecr.ticiszm. He 
singles out the character of Dr. Follictt as the 
only *‘type’’ which contributed to 
books, and he especially 
praises the ballad of ** The Pool of the Diving 


’ 


Friar as 


Peacock 


the English world of 





unrivalled in the language in its 
kind. Weobserve, apropos of ‘*‘ crotchets,’’ that 
he says, upon his own account, that **‘ the ideal 
of improvement has been iowered '’ since the 


forces of the time of George IV. spent them- 





selves, 

Swan Sonnenschein & Co. publish in their 
Social Science Series (which is imported by 
Charles Seribner’s Sons) a volume by F. Engels 
ntitlel ‘The Condition of the Working Class 
in England in 144.’ As this work was written 
n 1545, it may have a certain interest as show 
ing that the 
this class made by the Socialists are very much 


representations as to the status of 


the same now asthen. But theevidential value 
of these representations is of the slightest, and 
time spent over this book would be wasted by 
any one who sincerely desired to inform him- 
self concerning its nominal subject. 

The second part of Palgrave'’s ‘ Dictionary 


e 


of Political Economy’ (Beeke-Chamberlayne), 
isnow delivered by the publishers, 
& Co. 
sufficiently described by us on the appearance 


Macmillan 
The character of this publication was 
of the first part, and we merely note that the 


list of contributors contains the names of 
several American professors—Ashley, Dunbar, 
Dewey, Richmond Smith, and Taussig. 

Mr. Traill Taylor's ‘Optics of Photography 
and Photographic Lenses’ (Macmillan & Co.) 
is not in any proper sense ascientific treatise, 
though a certain amount of scientific explana 
tion and even demonstration is introduced 
The subject of photographie lenses is discussed 
at length, and the different forms of lens are 
very clearly shown by sections. There is per- 
haps not enough in the way of statement as to 
the precise advantages and disadvantages of 
the lenses of ditferent Still, the book 
is good and useful. 


makers 


The autobiographie character of Mr. Joel 
Chandler Harris’s ‘On the Plantation’ (D. 
Appleton & Co.) invests it with a peculiar in 
terest. The sub-title calls it ‘ta story of a 
Georgia boy’s adventures during the war,"’ 
and it is really a valuable, if modest, contribu- 
tion to the history of the civil war within the 
Confederate lines, particulariy on the eve of 
While Mr 


face professes to have lost the power to distin 


the catastrophe. Harris in his pr 


guish between what is true and what is imagi 
native in his episodical narrative, the reader 
readily finds the clue, and it is instructive 
to n Remus’s *’ 


tice how ‘* Uncle humor 


is robbed of its contagiousness when the 
incident in his 


too conscientious to 


tale is about a funny own 








experience, which he 


is 


embellish. Two or three animal fables 
are introduced with effect; but the 


} , 
antatior 
he plantatio 


new 
history of 
t 
t 


ting-office, the black 


-eserters of 





runaways ar t whom the 
impending break-up made the community tole- 
rant, the coon and the 
and holds the read- 
Like 
this is a good anti-slavery 
suise, and does credit to Mr. Har- 
re are amusing illustra- 
Kemble. It 


fox-hunting, forms 


* , 
of the book, 


serious purpose 
er’s interest from 
‘Daddy 
tract in di 


} 


} -innin ? 
beginning to end. 


Jake,’ 









sa pity the pub- 
little 
ng a better portrait of ‘ Un- 


could not have spent a more 


cle Remus’ himself than 


the poor process 
cut which serves as a frontispiece. 

We welcome the ‘ ¢ 
riodicals,* for 1801, edited as heretofore by 
Mr. W. I. Fletcher of the Amherst Library 
and a corps of \ from the American 


Sperative Index to Pe- 





| 


i 


Library Association. i alphal ical list { 
topics generally has the writer's na \ 
panying bis article; and these writers are in 





turn alphabetized 
ranged beside them, in tl 
the volum 
go 

Pacini of Pescia, an early Florentine 





Good ince xing could n further 


er, issued at least four editions of the * Ty 

of Petrarch, which attained great popularity 
and have become excessively rare, so that all 
of them except the third are now represents 
a single known copy, and none can be nil- 





outside of the cities of Rome, Florence, Peru 
ria, and Trieste The first of tt f 1499, is 
unique, and is preserved in ‘he \ r Ema 
nuel Library at Rom This highiv interest 
ing specimen of early printy has stelv 
been reproduced In facsin Ror trenua 
& Strizzi) by the phot 

cess, and now the bumblest rary the 
world may in this pwu : 

na par with t depa \ 

publ cation, for all purposes v and 
Such world-wide distributte: sit pent 
able books and manus 

the scheme of every rea 1 ry I 

leian provides for p ’ « 
n certain lines, to order, a rest st 


The ‘ Trienfi® of Ia tsy 





costs 2 lire, or # At $1, w ’ 
ment, it might have } 
four times the sale, one wou stippos 
llustrations, typography, ort rn 
liar readings, marginal ar atior and 
graphical sketch, of the edition are eu s ‘ 
high degree 

Of all the French eritics of ow 
no one has so strong a liking for Boileau as M 
Brunetiére; and it was therefore with an ob 
vious sense of fitness that he was a ed as 
the writer to whom the study of Botleau had 
been contided by M. Jusserand in h x ent 
series ‘* Les Grand Ecrivains Franca * The 


volume on Boileau has now apy 








not by M. Brunetidre, but by M. Gustave Lin 
son, to whom we owe an admirabie t aph 
cal criticism of Nivelle de Chaussée. It 
is no dispraise of M. Linson to say that 
i riticism has not the weight ¢M 
iére's, or that he does not project Boi 
leau's figure quite as boldly as we may hope 
M. Bruneti¢ére would have don But none the 
ess his book is mast acceptable, and it w 
help to restore Boileau to his rightful place as 
we of the very best of French critics. M. Li 
son has no diffi showing that Boileau 
was very f g the narrow niled 


bigot that the 


sented him to be 


Romanticists generally repre- 


Grillparzer’s ‘Ansichten iiber Litteratur, 
Bibne und Leben’ (Stuttgart: Goeschen) is 
the re 


‘ord of conversations with the distin- 


guished Austrian poet, held at intervals be 


tween 1889 and IS7i by 






self a son of the Muses and 
of the author of 
has the reputation of a thorough pessimist 
and misanthrope, and although thi 
shows him in a more amiable light, 

confessed that most of his utterances 


i 
‘Die Ahnfrau.’ Grillparzer 


brochure 
it must be 


however 





true, are tinged with cynicism. He had an 
intense dislike of the Czechs, and would not 
admit that they could excel in anything ‘The 
whole nation fiddles and fifes, but has never 


yet produced a single Herr 


Foglar intimates that he has still much mate- 


great musician.’’ 
rial in manuscript, which he hesitates to print 
lest it should excite odium, and we can readily 
His book is 
and will serve to supplement the biographies of 


believe him. interesting reading, 


' the poet already published, and prove a valu 
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abie source of information to those yet to be 
written, 

A work of similar character and issued by 
the same publishing house is ‘ Vischer: Erin- 
nerungen, Ausserungen und Worte,’ by Lise 
Frapan, In 1883 Miss Frapan of Hamburg, 
following a custom only too common with 
young ladies of literary aspirations, sent some 
verses to the well-known professor of esthetics, 
Friedrich Theodor Vischer, with the request 
that he would deizn to pass judgment upon 
them, This rather ungrateful task he per- 
formed with conscientiousness tempered by 
good humor, which led to further correspond- 
ence, and finally to personal acquaintance at 
Stuttgart, where the young poetess attended 
the Professor’s lectures and became one of his 
most enthusiastic disciples. Her volume is 
divided into three sections, which treat re- 
spectively of Vischer as orator and teacher, his 
domestic and social life, with an account of the 
celebration of his eightieth birthday in 1887, 
and his death in the same year. The book is 
excellent as a revelation of Vischer’s character, 
although the publication of some of his sharp 
and often harsh utterances about living au- 
thors may be more entertaining to the general 
public than to the persons criticised. 

In response to the request of the New York 
Commandery of the Loyal Legion, Gen. Wager 
Swayne has printed his interesting address 
upon the ‘‘ Ordinance of 1787 and the War of 
1861,’’ recently delivered before it. He traces 
the history of the Ordinance, with many apt 
quotations from contemporaneous letters and 
documents, from its origin in the petition of 
the two hundred and eighty-five Revolutionary 
officers, mostly New England men, in June, 
1783, for a grant of land in the Northwest 
Territory, to its adoption by the moribund 
Continental Congress on July 13, 1787. 
The pregnant words, ‘‘neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude,’’ in Article VI. 
and repeated in the Thirteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution, he shows to have been first 
used by Thomas Jefferson in the draft of a 
similar ordinance submitted to Congress in 
April, 1784. This clause was rejected, how- 
ever, at that time, and was inserted only at 
the last moment in the latter document, in all 
probability through the influence of Dr. Ma- 
nasseh Cutler, the agent of the Ohio Company. 
Following a brief account of the settlement of 
Marietta is a sketch of the anti-slavery move- 
ment as connected with the States which the 
orator aptly terms the ‘‘ children of the Ordi- 
nance.’’ Portraits are given of Dr. Cutler and 
of Gen. Rufus Putnam, the leader of the pio- 
neers, and pictures of the Massachusetts home 
of the latter and of Federal Hall in Wall 
Street, together with a map of the ‘‘ Old 
Northwest.’’ 

The April number of the Pennsylvania Maga- 
zine of History and Biography is noticeable 
for its papers relating to Washington. His ac- 
count-books are put to good use by Dr. J. M. 
Toner, who constructs from them a real cha- 
racterof Washington the man—in dress, books, 
pictures, amusements, gaming and betting, 
charity and public spirit, care of his slaves, etc. 

Capt. F. E. Younghusband’s striking ac- 
count of his two recent journeys in the Pamir 
is published in the April Proceedings of the 
Royal Geographical Society. The most inte- 
resting part is the description of the vast gla- 
ciers on the Mustagh Range, overhung by ‘* ice 
peaks broken into every fantastic shape, with 
great fringes of drooping icicles hanging from 
their sides.’’ On one of them the snow was of 
& beautiful pale transparent blue. Signs of 
former cultivation were to be found in almost 
all the mountain valleys, but the Khirgiz have 
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been driven away by the raids of the Kanjutis 
of Hunza, a mountain tribe whose chiefs 
claim descent from Alexander the Great. 
At one point there were the remains of smelt- 
ing-furnaces, with evidences of the existence of 
iron, copper, and gold in the surrounding hills. 
The great height of this region, which Capt. 
Younghusband calls the ‘‘ upper storey ’’ of the 
world, in reference to the flat-roofed houses of 
Turkistan, may be learned from the fact that 
‘*the bottoms of these Pamir valleys are level 
with the higher summits of the Alps.’’ 

In Natura ed Arte for April 15 (Milan: F. 
Vallardi), we find a statement of the growth of 
the collection of editions of the ‘ Divine Come- 
dy’ in the National Central Library at Flo- 
rence. Since 1888 a special effort has been 
made to perfect this collection, and its Italian 
series now numbers 307. A negligible hundred 
or so still remain to be acquired, besides four 
or five extremely rare editions. The transla- 
tions number 124, apart from 11 in Italian dia- 
lects. Of these France shows 39, Germany 38, 
and England 20. 

We spoke, while they were in course of publi- 
cation in Garden and Forest, of Mr. J. B. 
Harrison’s remarkable series of letters from 
the Massachusetts shore, revealing the extent 
to which the people of that State had forfeited 
access to the sea and parted with their public 
commons. The whole correspondence is now 
reprinted in connection with the first annual re- 
port of the new Massachusetts Trustees of 
Public Reservations, of whom Mr. Charles 
Eliot, No. 50 State Street, Boston, is the 
secretary. The pamphlet ought to have the 
widest possible distribution in every State 
in the Union, for it points the way to an effi- 
cient combination of legislative action with 
public spirit for the purposes in view. The 
Corporation has been authorized to hold as 
trustees and to maintain for the public bene- 
fit ‘‘ beautiful and historical places and tracts 
of land’’ within the State, to the extent of a 
million dollars; and these reservations will be 
exempt from taxation. Already one gift has 
been made and a fund for maintenance partly 
raised. The donor was a woman, and women 
have been significant contributors to the ex- 
penses of the Trustees thus far. Gifts of land- 
scape in memoriam are also contemplated. An 
appendix contains the text of Massachusetts 
statutes pertinent to the subject. 

An effort is making to establish an Ameri- 
can Jewish Historical Society, and an early 
meeting for organization in Washington is con- 
templated. Dr. Cyrus Adler of Jobns Hop- 
kins University may be addressed in regard 
to it. 

The American Library Association will hold 
its fourteenth annual conference at the Laurel 
House, Lakewood, N. J., on May 16-19, at 
Baltimore May 20, and Washington May 21. 
An excursion into Virginia will follow the 
Washington session. 

The Catalogue of English Prose Fiction which 
we noticed the other day as coming to us from 
St. Louis, should have been credited to the 
Mercantile Library of that city. 

We must also rectify our notice of the Sum- 
mer School of Pedagogy and Psychology to be 
held at Clark University, so far as to cbarac- 
terize Dr. Wm. H. Burnham as Dean of the 
School and not of the University. 


—The May Atlantic is distinguished by the 
publication of the Emerson-Thoreau corre- 
spondence, of which, however, there is more to 
come. The present lot consists of sixteen let- 
ters, seven being from Emerson, written dur- 
ing the Dial period, and concerned for the 
most part with personal or editorial affairs. 
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At first Thoreau, who was an inmate of the 
Emerson household, writes to Emerson in New 
York, and later the correspondents exchange 
places. The most interesting matter is the 
glimpse of Thoreau’s impression of New York 
in 1843, and next to that the home-feeling of 
the two men, The tone is curiously far off, 
and belongs toa very small community. The 
second portion of the correspondence will con- 
tain the letters written during Emerson’s Eng- 
lish visit in 1847, when Thoreau went back to 
his friend’s house. In the paper upon ‘ Pri- 
vate Life in Ancient Rome,’’ Mrs. Preston 
makes a welcome return to the scenes of classi- 
cal interest which she presents with so much 
vividness, and in so entertaining a fashion as 
to make her work an example to those whose 
business it is to give instruction in this field, as 
well as a treasure to all students. In the re- 
mainder of the number David Dodge’s account 
of the scenes about a North Carolina home- 
stead at the close of the war is the most at- 
tractive article, full of reality, humor, and 
good feeling; the extracts from Severn’s Ro- 
man diary, especially those dealing with the 
occupation of the city by the Italians, have the 
best qualities of contemporary history of that 
sort; and the discussion of the requirements 
for admission to Harvard College, by Prof. 
Greenough, puts a rather complicated matter 
in a plain way so as to show the underlying 
logic of it. The political writer of the maga- 
zine attacks the gerrymander with vigor, and 
urges the quota system as a practicable and 
sufficient remedy. The number ends with a 
quantity of reviews. 


—Mr.Jacob A. Riis’s paper,in Scribner’s, upon 
‘* The Children of the Poor,’’ is a model of what 
such writing should be—explicit, straightfor- 
ward, full of plain facts and personal impres- 
sions, and entirely free from sentimentality, 
violence, or preaching of any sort. The story, 
asapicture of child life merely, without any 
reference to philanthropy or reform, is ad- 
mirably told, and holds the attention of the 
reader either by its realism in the grosser and 
darker parts, or by its natural comedy and pic- 
turesque scenes in the brighter portions. The 
most striking quality shown by the writer is his 
invincible hopefulness about the future of these 
children under our institutions; he sustains the 
mood apparently without effort; and when his 
close acquaintance with the conditions of the 
problem and the nature of these children of all 
races is remembered, the cheerfulness he dis- 
plays is the best encouragement to maintain 
and multiply the various means of aid which 
seem so beneficent in their results. Mr. Thomas 
Curtis Clarke opens a discussion of the rapid- 
transit problem with a comparative description 
of the systems of the great European and Ame- 
rican cities, with maps, and shows the lines of 
their common experience; he postpones his so- 
lution of the question to the next number. The 
‘* Linden,’’ in the Great Streets Series, is de- 
scribed by Paul Lindau in a way to show its 
national and historical spirit and expression. 
Prof. Shaler contributes a paper of a charac- 
teristic sort upon the action of the sea on the 
shore; Mr. Apthorpe concludes his elaborate 
account of the Paris theatres with a criticism 
of the critics, and particularly of M. Sarcey; 
and the ‘‘ Historic Moment ”’ of the month is 
the ‘‘ First News Message by Telegraph.”’ 


—Mr. Howells signalizes the beginning of 
his editorship of the Cosmopolitan by a num- 


ber strong in variety and notable in the list of _ 


contributors. Mr. Lowell’s poem, ‘‘ The 
Nobler Lover,’’ is much marred by the un- 
fortunate way in which it is obscured in the 
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printing, and by the incongruous design which 
overloads the page and spares only the crowded 
corner to the verse, to sucha degree as to make 
one question whether Mr. Walter Crane did 
not think that the poem was meant to illustrate 
his figures. This is a fault both of artistic 
taste and of dignity, for the verses, apart from 
their being Lowell’s last, are worth reams of 
such decorative work. In the body of the 
magazine Miss Jewett and Frank Stockton are 
the veteran story-tellers, and Henry James, T. 
W. Higginson, and E. E. Hale the veteran 
essayists. Mr. James pays the tribute of 
friendship to Wolcott Balestier, and the other 
two write in their accustomed way of their ac- 
customed topics. Mr. Higginson’s remarks on 
libraries, especially as regards intrusting the 
public with larger privileges in using them, 
are most practical, and should be looked at by 
those librarians and trustees whose instinct is 
still to lock up instead of to scatter. Dr. 
Garner explains his theory of ‘‘simian 
speech,’’ and relates his experience in detecting 
and using it. Mr. Roosevelt argues with un- 
abated force and pungency the plea of civil- 
service reform. Mr. Brander Matthews is the 
critic of the magazine. Prof. Boyesen con- 
tributes the most entertaining paper—a slight 
travel-sketch among the Lapps. Mr. Howells 
confines bimself to farce. The variety of short 
papers and the absence of serials are the strik- 
ing traits of the number. 


—‘* Japanese Characteristics ’’ is the subject 
of acharming paper by Prof. C. G. Knott, in 
the Scottish Geographical Magazine for April. 
It is derived from the experiences of an eight 
years’ residence in Japan, and corrects some of 
the false impressions of the people given by 
chance travellers. The ordinary globe-trotter 
rarely sees anything but the out-door life of 
the middle or lower classes, ‘* He may never 
meet a real lady of Japan at all,’’ or a gentle- 
man in private life. In reference to the charge 
frequently made that the present generation 
are essentially imitators, he says that in all 
their imitations there is a subtle Japanese 
flavor, even though it be a spurious label for 
Bass’s ale, which differentiates it from the 
thing imitated. Nor have they a trivial, but- 
terfly nature, as many suppose. Though they 
enter heartily and with a childlike zest into 
any amusement, yet it is only a momentary 
throwing aside of care, for the nation itself is 
‘*terribly in earnest.’’? A failure to get at 
principles, and the lack of an all-round intellec- 
tual vigor, mark the cultured classes. ‘‘ Only 
in one direction, that of pure and applied 
science, have they made any real progress.’’ 
As regards their moral condition, Prof. Knott 
believes that the average is no lower than that 
of Europe or America. There is no morality 
of the high spiritual type which Christianity 
produces, but there is rarely to be found that 
low, brutal type which, unfortunately, also 
characterizes our Western civilization. The 
condition of the women, in the upper classes at 
least, is passing ‘‘from a condition of vir- 
tual bondage to one of comparative liber- 
ty,’’ and whether in the change they will 
retain the qualities which are their special 
charm, is a question difficult to answer. In 
some circumstances old customs are curiously 
enforced. ‘‘For example, when dressed in 
native costume, the husband will precede the 
wife; but when decked out in Western robes, 
the wife will be graciously permitted to enter 
a room in front of her husband.’’ It is signifi- 
cant, too, that ‘‘no woman can be present as a 
spectator in either House of Parliament when 
the Diet is in session.’’ But perhaps the sign 


of the greatest progress in the direction of the 
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| : 
| emancipation of the women is the fact that Ja 


panese ladies are beginning to take upon them 
| selves the duties of entertainers, in place of the 
professional singing and dancing-girls who were 
till recently the necessary accompaniment of 
every convivial gathering. With all the changes 
of the past thirty years, however, and the adop 
tion of many European customs, one thing is 
still certain: ‘‘ Into the inner heart of this sun- 
ny people, the fore 
trated. . . 
family life are hid from his view.’ 





gn eye has never pene 
The deep springs of Japanese 


—The Revue Encyclopédique is published 
fortnightly by the Librairie Larousse as a sort 
of running supplement to the great * Diction 
naire Universel’: it is a veritable treasure- 
house of useful and interesting things, and is 


? 


as ‘‘modern’’ as yesterday. In the number 
for April 1 we note what appears to be the dis 
covery of Mérimée’s ** Inconnue.”’ 
quoted from a writer who signs himself 
‘*A. H.,’’ who asserts that he put into the 
post in Paris, in the month of October, 1831, 
the first of the letters of the ‘* Inconnue’’ to 
Mérimée. Her name was Jennie Dacquin; she 
was the daughter of a notary of Boulogne-sur- 
Mer, where she was born. She died in laris 
in 1887 or 1888. It appears that she had read 
the ‘Chronique de Charles IX.’ with great 
enthusiasm, and was eager to get Mérimeée’s 


A note is 


autograph. To this end she addressed him in 
a letter written in English, and signed ‘* Lady 
Algernon Seymour.’’ Mérimeée replied to Lady 
Algernon, and so began the correspondence 
which lasted till his death in 1870. Curious 
readers who are also hardened sceptics may 
desire some definite information about **A. H.” 
None is given; but he seems to possess the con 
fidence of the editors of Larousse, who say of 
his note, ‘‘ Le voile semble levé aujourd'hui.’ 


—Prof. A. Soetbeer’s ‘ Litteraturnachweis 
iiber Geld- und Miinzwesen’ (Berlin: Putt- 
kammer) adds another to the exhaustive com 
pilations which this indefatigable worker 
has contributed to the literature of bimetal 
lism. While its nominal object is to give a 
bibliography of the discussions on bimetallism in 
the years 1S71-"91, it covers in effect the whole 
period from the discovery of America to the 
present time. Four chapters, embracing 
respectively the periods 1492-1620, 1621-1810, 
1811-1850, and 
the coinage legislation of important countries, 


IS51-"70, give brief accounts of 
summary statements of the production of gold 
and silver, and bibliographies of important 
publications om monetary questions. These 
first chapters are brief, and not the | 
able to the student on that account. The 
fifth chapter, which deals with the twenty 


ess Valu 


years 1871-1891, occupies two-thirds of the 
volume, and is detailed and exhaustive. The 
history of the bimetallist agitation is narrated 
with care, the varieus official commissions 
and conferences are noted, every legislative act 
is stated and the more important are described 
in detail, while the bibliography covers a 
hundred-odd pages. At the close, Prof. Soet- 


beer considers the present silver situation, the 





conditions of price and production, and em 
phasizes the commanding importance of the 
legislation of the United States. Altogether, 


the volume is invaluable for reference pur 
poses, and will be welcomed t 


the monetary situation. 


y all students of 


BIBLIOMANTA. 
A Monograph on Privately Iustrated Books, 
A Plea for Bibliomania. By Daniel M. Tred- 


well, Lincoln Road, Flatbush, Long Island. 


Privately printed. 1892. 














Four Private I tries \ } \ 
Contribution to the History of Bibliophilistn 
in America First series Preface by Ox 
tave Uzanne. By Henri Péne du Bois. New 
York: Duprat & Co. IN 

Round and About the Boot:-stalls A GQ 
for the Book-hunter. By J. Herbert Slater 
London: L. Upeott Gill, 1891 

Mr. TREPWELL’S stately octavo from the De 

Vinne Press, which appears to be on sale de 

spite its imprint, is noteworthy for beu 


most extensive work u 


’ 
% 
. 
~ 
‘ 
. 


- 


volume, originating i 


Brooklyn Rembrandt Club, was issued in Ss 


the present has the same tit but treble the 
matter. After explaining ‘* ext yy 
laving,’’ and other mysteries of the craft, the 
author describes the work of more than a 
hundred collectors, scatterel throughout the 
United States New York has the most, ! 
Boston, with due regard to population, ranks 


first in this phase of bibliomania. More than 





$13,000,000 are invested in privately strated 
books in and about New York. If the figures 
fail to show the extent of the practice, glance 
at a fewitems. The M es * Dibd t 
bered 53 volumes. Dr. Stauffer's * History 
Philadelphia’ contains $8,000 inlaid illustra 
tions and 1,000 pen-and-ink sketches. Mr 
Augustin Daly has an Lreland’s * BR tions 
of the New York Stage’ (published in two 
quartos) in 38 folio volumes, with 10,500 plates 


Dr. Emmet’s ‘ Biographies of the Signers of 
the Declaration of Independence ’ fills 80 folios 


One New York enthusiast has illustrated more 


than 300 volumes, and inlaid 50,000 plates 
In the lack of a proper philosophy and ethic 
of coll ng, it is difficult ¢ ade the differ 


ent varieties. Mr. Tredwell is not the champion 


of bibliomania, as he fancies, but of the col 
ction and utilization of engravings, auto- 
graphs, and the like literary bric-A-bra " 


subordinate branch of bibliomania, and one 


which we are not inclined, at least when not in 





sight of some masterpiece of the art, to esti- 
mate very highly We grant that valuable 
material is in this wav got toge'her and given 
a chance to find a permanent home in some 
public library, that the pra is productive 
fa not ignoble pleasure, that it leads to fa 
miliarity with the work of artists, engravers, 
a i writers and ev } inde cert n con 
litions, to knowledge of and art. 
vell ¢ pon ex- 

agt on or 

its 30,000 plates, or upon 

zeal of that collector—surely 


Dick of Dover—who could 
tisfied with less than 731 portraits of 


other, who culled 600 plates to 





- five verses of the first chapter 
of Genesis. There are those, like our author, 
who scorn such raven-like work, who neither 
extend the text nor smother it with plates, but 
are governed by good taste and common 
sense. The product of such is a delight to mind 
andere. The common Grangerite—perversion 
of an honorable name!—to whom quantity is 
all in all, is, nevertheless, beyond the pale of 
our sympathy. His is a vampire art, maim 
ing where it does not murder, and incapable 
of rising beyond cannibalism. Between him 
and the bibliophile there is war. What book- 
lover, from Dr. Ferriar to Mr. Blades, has had 
for him aught but satire and abuse? ‘* They 
are book-ghouls, and brood, like the obscene 


| demons of Arabian superstition, over the frag- 


ments of the mighty dead,’’ writes Mr. Andrew 
Lang, to whom tolerance has been imputed 
for unrighteousness. By those who have charge 
over books, the print-collector is deeply sus- 
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pected ; endured or embraced for the profit that 
may be in him as buyer or donor, in private 
he is regarded as an adept with the wetted 
string, a primitive communist, living under 


“the good old rule, 
° ° . P ° the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can.” 
Is an extra-illustrator ever wholly without 
guile? Even Mr. Tredwell confesses to having 
once collected title-pages from first editions of 
famous novels, 

We have found so much of interest in these 
pages that we regret our inability to praise 
without reserve, but in truth the book as a 
whole is formless, having the faults without 
the virtues of a catalogue, while of the style 
we can, for cogent reasons, say nothing. It is 
disfigured, too, by numbers of those errors 
which the reviewer can commonly ascribe to 
either printer or author, as best suits his turn, 
but between Mr. Tredwell and Mr. DeVinne 
one may well hesitate. Who is responsible for 
‘* Roxburg ’’ (p. 28), ‘‘ Roxburgh’’ (p. 303), 
‘* Hammerton ’’ (p. 16), ‘*‘ Madame Reidesel ’’ 
(p. 81), ** Manilius, Petronius, and Arbiter ”’ 
(p. 19), ‘* Oedipus, Tyrannus the alchemist, 
and Tom Jones ’’ (p, 314)? What shall we say 
of ‘‘Count Benjamin Thompson Rumford ’’ 
(p. 59), ‘* Francois William Guizot’’ (p. 156), 
‘*The Bradford Croakers’ (Club copy) ’’ (p. 
379) 2? De Bry’s ‘Voyages’ Mr. Tredwell 
thinks excessively rare in a perfect state. We 
should think so! They are almost absolutely 
unique, to use his own emphatic phraseology. 
‘* Unique ’’ is nearly as great a favorite with 
Mr. Tredwell as ‘‘ gotten,’’ and he knows it in 
all gradations from ‘‘ almost ’’ to entirely. In 
twice speaking of Mr. Henry Morley as the 
biographer of Voltaire, he seems ‘‘as igno- 
rant’’ (if we may plagiarize his own account 
of a similar correction) ‘‘ that there are two 
Mr. Morleys as that this is the wrong one.’’ 
The indexes can be praised only on the prin- 
ciple of the half-loaf. The absence of a refer- 
ence does not prove a similar lack in the text, 
nor will an entry lead always to the most im- 
portant passage. In the index of illustrated 
books the searcher should look under author 
and title—first word, most important word, 
least important word—nor despair if he fail to 
recognize the object of his search; it may be 
neatly concealed after the manner of ‘' Cam- 
paign and St. Leger’s Expedition, Stone,’’ for 
Stone’s ‘‘ Campaign of Lieut.-Gen. Burgoyne, 
etc.’’ 

The second book on our list is charming, in 
type, page, paper, its silk cover of mandarin 
red, its illustrations, and its contents. It is the 
sublimation of bibliography, a bibliopegic ec- 
stasy, book-madness raised to the nth power; 
but it is founded on an idea, and written with 
the earnestness characteristic of French biblio- 
graphers, to whom the necessity of apologizing 
for their art has not suggested itself. Indeed, 
the locality of the libraries is almost the only 
American feature of the book, for either they 
chiefly consist of French literature, or the 
French portion is most strongly presented. 
The libraries are those of Mr. C. Jolly-Bavoil- 
lot, ‘‘ the library of the Romanticists’’; of Mr. 
Samuel P. Avery, also described in part by 
Mr. Tredwell; of Mr. George Beach de Forest, 
Elzevir-man and vignettist; and a fourth 
which is anonymous. 

Although we are indulged in frequent quota- 
tions, and even in a hitherto unpublished 
**Conte Arabe’’ of Alfred de Vigny, and 
some verses by Dobson, Browning, and others, 
extracted from Mr. Avery’s ‘ Knickerbocker ’ 
(these Mr. Tredwell also gives), the aim of the 
book is an artistic development of a new cult 


, 
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of book-binding. Grolier, De Thou, Brinley, 
we are told, knew not the art of book-binding. 
They approved certain patterns of ornamenta- 
tion, but they cared not upon which book each 
should be displayed. Not so the ‘‘art of the 
decade,’’ a phrase that runs a trifle too freely 
from the author’s pen: binding is the last thing 
to be done to a book, it is the final rite, the 
apotheosis. Before it is adventured, the book 
must not only have been read, it must have 
been absorbed, perfected. Then, from the 
mind stored with full knowledge, tranquil, re- 
flective, as from the quiet depths of the milk- 
pan silently the cream rises, is projected the 
idea of the Perfect Binding. Thus only is a 
Library formed. We confess that Mr. Péne 
du Bois sometimes annoys us. His rhapsodies, 
his stained-glass attitudes, arouse the Philis- 
tine within us. If book lore has had its Frois- 
sart, here, one might say, is its Lyly, but that 
at times there is in him more of Sir Piercie 
Shafton than of Euphues, ‘‘ A truce to unique 
copies, and the binding of the decade,’’ we 
ery; ‘‘ tell us of a library where all the masters 
are, but all in morning dress; ‘ where not one 
of the Graces tight - laces!’’’ However, to 
enthusiasm much may be forgiven, and we part 
from the author with gratitude for his closing 
words on extra-illustrating: ‘‘ Of one hundred 
books extended by the insertion of prints which 
were not made for them, ninety-nine are ruin- 
ed. . . . Yet prints may be inserted in books.’’ 
The illustrations are unusually successful in 
their rendering of bindings. There is no index. 

Mr. Slater’s little book, which might be still 
smaller without loss, since there is much repe- 
tition in its 119 pages, takes us to a different 
field. It is a book-broker’s manual, a guide to 
the Wall Street of old books. It distinguishes 
the various classes of second-hand books, and 
traces their rise and fall in the market for a 
century back; from these observations a prog- 
nosis of values for ten years in advance is at- 
tempted. The great depreciation of philological 
works and editions of the classics is thought to 
offer a chance for large profits in the near fu- 
ture, but this we doubt. The author attri- 
butes the change too entirely to decline in 
scholarship; it is in great part due to a change 
in the character of scholarship. Philology has 
become a science, and is subject to the general 
rule for scientific books, that only the very 
new or the very old have value. The novice 
must beware of art books; they are the mining 
stocks of the book exchange. First editions of 
Scott, Byron, Shelley, Tennyson, and Brown- 
ing Mr. Slater thinks excellent purchases at 
present quotations. He means those works 
which now have the minor value of a pound or 
two. There is little profit to be expected for 
some time to come in an ‘ Adonais’ at $70. 
The modern poets, like Swinburne and William 
Morris, offer a good chance. Of course Mr. 
Slater writes for the English market, but his 
principles apply here, where literature is not 
too young to have first editions of respectable 
values. Librarians will find it worth their 
while to read this book carefully. Certain 
publishers will not be pleased at the advice to 
buy subscription books, second-hand, a month 
or so after publication. In closing, we ought 
to say that Mr. Slater is the editor of 
Book Prices Current, a periodical published 
by Mr. Stock, and simply invaluable in a li- 
brary; his theory of book prices is therefore 
based on a wide experience. 


MRS. PIOZZI IN ITALY. 
Glimpses of Italian Society in the Eighteenth 





Century, from the Journey of Mrs. Piozzi. 





With an Introduction by the Countess Eve- 
lyn Martinengo-Cesaresco. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


THE world moves on apace; modern inventions 
and progress tend to efface distinctions of race 
and country, so that we turn with interest toa 
faithful description of travel in Italy a hun- 
dred years ago, and are surprised to find 
that, all things considered, there are many ob- 
servations which might be dated yesterday. 
The Countess Martinengo, in her preface to 
Mrs. Piozzi’s book, gives us briefly the facts of 
her second marriage and the account of the 
general disapproval it elicited among her Eng- 
lish friends. Mr. Piozzi was regarded as an 
inferior person by Mrs. Thrales’s acquaintance, 
because he was a music-master as well as an 
Italian; his nationality and the profession be- 
ing equally disreputable in the eyes of the mid- 
dle-class, well-to-do people who formed her 
circle. It was therefore to escape ‘* from the 
poisoned arrows of private malignity,’’ as Mrs. 
Piozzi puts it, that the journey to Italy was 
undertaken. Mr. Piozzi urged that they should 
remain there until his wite’s debts were paid. 
This, owing to his economical management, 
was soon accomplished. Mrs. Piozzi wrote 
this record of ber journey so that her friends 
should know and understand how well her bus- 
band was received among his own people, and 
how they were welcomed by persons of every 
rank. Onher return to England, she related, 
with evident satisfaction, how Italians were 
surprised at her being a lady when they beard 
her first husband was a brewer. The Countess 
Martinengo quotes a parallel of our own day in 
the case of an English wine-merchant who 
would not willingly accept a Neapolitan of 
noble rank as a son-in-law because he was a 
master of music, to show that the prejudice 
against Mr. Piozzi’s profession still exists 
among certain classes. 

The Italians, punctilious enough as to rank 
and class among themselves, seem in the eigh- 
teenth century to have waived these distinc- 
tions in favor of foreign visitors, so that Mrs. 
Piozzi had the advantage of observing and 
studying at her leisure the manners and morals 
of all classes. The Piozzis travelled from 
place to place conveniently in their own car- 
riage, staying with their friends or at inns, 
visiting monuments, theatres, hearing the best 
music, and mixing in society everywhere. 
Thus they passed through Turin, Genoa, Mi- 
lan, Mantua, Verona, Padua, Venice, Fer- 
rara, Bologna, Florence, Rome, and Naples. 
Mrs. Piozzi was a keen observer. She appreci- 
ated the beauties of natural scenery very keenly, 
and describes them with a grace and appropri- 
ateness of epithet which strike one as singular- 
ly cultivated. The art treasures of the cities she 
passed through do not seem to have attracted 
her—she rarely mentions pictures or frescoes; 
and in this nineteenth century, in which we 
are surfeited with every uncultured traveller’s 
impressions on art, it is refreshing to read a 
book which does not touch on these matters. 
Mrs. Piozzi naturally turned her attention to 
Italian women, and was much impressed with 
the ignorance of household affairs displayed by 
Italian ladies in whose houses she visited. 
Neither weekly bills nor accounts of any kind 
came under their supervision. All these affairs 
were under the husband's jurisdiction, as also 
the servants, who, in households where eight 
were kept, would number six men to two wo- 
men. The custom of keeping open house and 
having guests to dinner daily, husband and 
wife never by any chance remaining en téte-a- 
téte at meals, struck her as remarkable, as also 
the departure at night of the large retinue of 
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servants, each one to his home. She describes 
it as ‘* the gomicallest sight in the world to see 
them all go gravely home, and you may die in 
the night for want of help, though surrounded 
by showy attendants all day.’’ This custom 
would account for the want of provision for 
servants’ sleeping-rooms in ancient palaces. 
The familiarity of the servants with their mas- 
ters, their habit of joining in the conversation 
when they chose, would naturally astonish this 
English lady, and she is equally shocked at 
their genuflexions and the humility of their 
hand-kissings, etc., on certain other occasions. 

Mrs. Piozzi seems to have been anxious to 
ascertain, for the enlightenment of her readers, 
the exact position of the cavalier servente. 
She inquired, therefore, of a beautiful young 
Milanese lady, who told her that it was a cus- 
tom which proved useful to people as poor as her- 
se'f, as her cavalier servente paid the bills; he 
was otherwise a bore, but cou'd not be dis- 
pensed with without her husband incurring the 
suspicion of being jealous of her. The Coun- 
tess Martinengo, however, in her introduction, 
explains how in those days no woman, however 
old, or however long she had been married, 
could go anywhere by herself, excepting to 
church; therefore, as it was impossible for the 
husband to be always at the wife’s orders as 
an escort, a cavalier was appointed, often an 
humble relative, who was always ready to 
tender his services to accompany the lady to 
the family box at the theatre, or to wait on 
her in the street. The continual presence of 
this person really interfered with any possible 
lover; and although in some cases the continual 
intimacy resulted in mutual love, this was ex 
ceptional rather than the rule. 

Mrs. Piozzi was surprised at the way the 
children were kept in the background, rarely 
seen at all in great houses save for a short time 
after dinner, and also at the immense reverence 
and attention displayed by sons and daugiiters 
to their parents when the latter were infirm 
and disabled. Of Italian gentlemen Mrs. Piozzi 
writes: 

‘*The politeness of a man of fashion here is 

true politeness, free from al! affectation, and 
honestly expressive of what he really feels- 
a true value for the person spoken to, without 
the smallest desire of shining himself, equally 
removed from foppery on one side or indiffer 
ence on the other. The manners of the men 
here are certainly pleasing to a very eminent 
degree, and in their conversation there is a 
mixture—not unfrequent—of classical allu 
sions which strike one with a sort of literary 
pleasure I cannot easily describe.”’ 
Also, the great attentions and courtesy to wo- 
men delighted her: she narrates that in any 
serious dispute between husband and wife pub- 
lic opinion always espoused the cause of the lat- 
ter. 

All foreigners remark the insensibility to 
cold with which Italians are endowed. This 
quality has not decreased since Mrs. Piozzi’s 
day, and then as now they avoid sitting near a 
fire even if it be only a blaze of lighted faggots, 
throwing out little heat. The scaldino, a 
brass box perforated with holes, was much used 
in those days and is still. Mrs. Piozzi considers 
this means of warmth detrimental to a fresh 
complexion. She mentions the foot-muffs used 
in theatres and churches by the great ladik 
and the little pipkins with lighted charcoal th« 





poor women hang on their arms as they rush 
about on their errands in the 
weather. 

The impressions Rome made on our traveller 
seem to have been less pleasant than tho er 


} 


street in cold 


ceived from the more northern cities: 


_“*This is the first town in Italy I ha 
rived at yet where the ladies fairly driv: 
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and down a long street by way of showing 
their dress, equipages, etc., without even a pre 
tence of taking fresh air. At Turin the view 
from the place destined to this amusement 
would tempt one out merely for its own sake, 
and at Milan they drive along a planted walk 
at least a stone’s throw beyond the gates 
Bologna calls its serious inhabitants to a little 
rising ground whence the prospect is luxuri- 
antly verdant and smiling. 
tions are beyond all in a peculiar style of 
miniature beauty; and even Florentines, 
though lazy enough, creep out to Porta San 
Gallo. But here at Rome, la Santa, the street 
is all our Corso—a fine one, doubtless, and 
called the Strada del Popolo with intinite pro 
priety, for except in that strada there is little 
populousness enough, God knows. Twelve 
men to a woman even there, and as many ec 
clesiastics to a layman.’’ 

Like travellers of our°own day, Mrs. Piozzi 
was struck with the combination of grandeur 
and squalor on every side in the Eternal City 
—magnificent palaces with rags hanging out to 
dry at the windows; regal staircases and vesti 
bules made use of by common passengers for 
every nauseous purpose; stinking mud heaps to 
be waded through before being able to ap 
proach a monument; the crowd of beggars and 
their persistence in making capital out of the 
deformities they display. 
the taste for good music 
than in the north of Italy, and is surprised 
that, considering the bad smells which one has 


She complains that 


was less prevalent 


to encounter on every side, the Roman ladies 
of quality should have been so squeamish o 
perfumes. We quote Mrs. Piozzi’s account of 
an incident which prevented her mixing in Ro- 
man society: 


‘*T went but once among them, when Mem 


mo, the Venetian ambassador, did me the honor, 


to introduce me somewhere; but the conversa 
tion was over—not so my shame, when I 
perceived all the company shrink from m 
very oddly, and stop their noses with rue, 
which a servant brought to their assistance 
open salvers. I was by this time more like to 
faint away than they, from confusion and dis 
my kind protector informed me of the 
cause, said I had some grains of maréchal 
powder in my hair perhaps, and 


soon 


tress; 





led me out of 
the assembly, to which no entreaties could 
prevail on me ever to return, or make further 
attempts to associate with a dell j 
susecptible of offence.’ 


Mrs. Piozzi wrote wittily, descrit 





vividly, relating anecdotes with humor an 


point, never allowing her English prejudices t 


interfere with her judgment or to ‘ren 
joyment of the scenes so new to her. Her 
knowledge of Italian must bave been very 


thorough, she detected so readily the slightest 
differences in the dialect of each of the cities 
she visited. Her book remains a most valual 
record of Italian society in the eighteentn c 
tury. It is delightfully written, and leaves ar 
impression of extreme accuracy. It still rm 





mains for our nineteenth century to produce a 
book which will read as well a hundred years 
hence. To the Countess Martinengo all thanks 
are due for having so ably reédited this jour 





ney and presented it to us in so pleasing a 
form 
BASTIEN-LEPAGE 
Jules Bastien-Lepage and His Art. A Me 
moir. By Ancre les Bastien 






Lepage as Artist, 


A.R.W.S. Modern Realistn in Painting, by 
: iv of 
ae 0 
en-L 
ks. Lon 
Ma 
millan & Coa. 1892. Svwo, pp. 190) 
Pats is asingularly composite volume. That 


M. Theuriet’s Memoir should be followed by 


The Lucca bas- | 
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Mr. Clausen’s appreciation of Bastien’s art 


from the point of view of a more or less avow 


ed disciple of that painter, is natural enough 


That the advocatus diaboli, in the person of 
Mr. Sickert, should be allowed to speak is 
comprehensible. But why a ‘* study f that 


particularly unpleasant young person, 
Bashkirtseff, should be inflicted upon 
passes all unde ling 

All that there is to tell 


Lepage M. Theuriet tells gracefully, in a style 





erhaint 


f the life of Rastien 


warmed by personal friendship, and with many 
ns from Bastic 


quotati n's own private letters 


The artist was born of a peasant family in 


moderate circumstances at Damvilliers, Met 














on November 1, IS48. He early showed a 
talent for drawing, which was encouraged by 
his father, who used every evening to set him 
tasks in representing simple biects His 
family wished him to enter the public service, 
and gave him, at some saci a i soho 
education, but he es letermined to ! a 
pain After his graduation from e Col 
lege of Verdun, be obtained a position in the 
post-office, and set out for Paris about the end 
of 1807, with the intention hiv his time 
bet ween his service and the study of \s rt 
experience, however nvi it t this 
was impossible, and at tl Six 2 t 
he gave up his position, and 1 eforth, with 
the aid of a pension of 600 francs granted him 
by his department, and of such sums as his 
family could ser ? gil Hie served 
in the war of i was wounded he 
failed tw . f ek e, I had the 
suffrage of his f W-stu ts not t In 
stitute, and was made a hero of by manv I 
vou irtists His picts at the S soon 
attracted mut % I | ies 
Foins Hay n the Sa { *es ! 
im a veritable fa Many an artist 
who was then studvi in Paris wi er 
the en isias ‘ the a Stor t sw K 
an 6enthusiasm = wi 1 the masters |} \ 
shared This 1 ure was followed 1 he 
Potato Gatherers S79, by th Jeanne 
i Arc SSO, a by a series of less 
sally know } . Hie had rec " 
“ n iss ial and the Le n H t 
was famous 1 successful; but his health 
which had zs been ba av way ¢« v 
and t t} re of 1 Six l } 
D> t ISS4 
After = s MW at is 
+. } 1 n + 
‘ t \ iw st I i 
a t ~ of which 
s pra Lhese are t 
es s wl Mr. Clausen and Mr. Sickert 
scuss: M Claus vit a he hough not 
4 t i 1 ey i i I is i's Ww I and 
M S t with st d proval of the 
school and the tendeney, rather than of parti- 
ir ires (mn these questions we will try 
oO express oWn Views @s clearly as may bie 
In the first pla Bastien was not a man of 
great intellectual or emotional power. His 
seems to have been essentially com- 


The grasp and force of the great 


} ? 


I isin painting—the deep impressiveness or 
the poetic charm of the world’s masterpieces 

a Q his. Neither had he much feeling for 
what one may call the purely artistic part of 
art. Rhythmic arrangement of line and s)len- 
lor or subtietyv of color app aled but little to 
him. He was master of a sound and useful 
technique. but r technical charm—for pure 
beauty of ha ny—l pparently cared no- 
thing. But his very limitations in these direc 


tions were probably his influence on 


part of 
the younger men who were studying painting 














in Paris. He was himself a sort of glorified 
art-student and a typical hero for the worship 
of art-students. The young men of the ateliers 
—the students of art—have nothing to do with 
power or sentiment or poetry, with glory of co- 
lor or grace of line; their time and efforts are 
spent in a desperate struggle with fact. Asa 
rule, they care little for art as such; they are 
striving to acquire the bare power of repre- 
sentation. Here was a man who represented 
facts with a power and precision that was a 
revelation to them, and they worshipped him. 
Here was a man who had done what they were 
striving to do, and they applauded. 

Almost every picture that Bastien painted, 
and almost every letter that he wrote, shows 
us the typical art student. It is ever the de- 
termination to represent the actual thing as it 
is—to conquer nature in detail—to take the 
cauvas into the fields and paint the very 
flowers and leaves and grass as they really are 
—tocatch the actual texture of a face in the 
actual light of open day. Much must be sac- 
rificed. If we are to abandon convention, we 
must give up all that can be suggested only by 
conventional means. If wé are to paint al- 
ways direct from nature, we must make no at- 
tempt to record those fleeting and beautiful 
effects which can be painted only from 
memory. We must confine ourselves to 
figures in repose, for action is too evanes- 
cent, and we must paint in the steady 
light of a cloudy day, when effect changes little. 
Such sacrifices Bastien made, probably without 
feeling them. Within the limits he set for him- 
self, or which his nature set for him, the result 
was, however, superb. Take ‘‘ Les Foins,’’ for 
an example, or the figure of Joan in the ‘‘Jeanne 
d’Are’’ (of the rest of the picture we will 
speak later), examine it carefully, and confess 
that such exact rendition of fact was never 
seen before. The modelling of firm and solid 
flesh without an apparent shadow, the gray 
bloom of daylight on warm skip, the mottling 
of cheek, the moisture of eye, the texture of 
sun-faded hair and rough gown, are given 
with a perfection that is little short of marvel- 
lous. The enthusiasm of Bastien’s young ad- 
mirers was as well justified as was the doubt of 
his masters. This has been an age rather of 
investigation than creation, and among the in- 
vestigators of the aspects of nature, Bastien- 
Lepage has an honorable place. 

He died young. If he had lived, would he 
have outgrown the student phase and have be- 
come acreator? Mr, Clausen thinks so,and says: 


‘*T feel convinced that realism was not the 
end with Bastien-Lepage. I believe that his 
contribution to art, great as it was, and cover- 
ing as it does an amount of work which might 
well represent a whole life’s work instead of 
the work of a few short years, was but the 
—— of his full power; and that, had he 
ived, his work would have shown a wider 
range of nature than that of any other artist, 
except perhaps Rembrandt. ’’ 


We cannot think that there is any evidence 
that Bastien was travelling in this direction. 
The ‘‘Jeanne d’Arc’’ was an effort to combine 
the conventionalisms of the older forms of art 
with the painter’s own realistic treatment of 
nature, and it was not a success. The realists 
complained of the presence of the visions; the 
idealists complained of the undue importance 
of insignificant details. The picture has great 
merit: the conception of Joan is truly fine and 
dramatic, and the bodily presence of the 
**voices’’ is a necessary concession to the limit- 
ations of painting. But the picture is neither 
decorative nor realistic nor ideal: it is a com- 
promise, and not a successful compromise. 
From the time of its appearance and failure, 
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the ideal element disappears almost absolutely 
from Bastien’s work. ‘‘Le Mendiant’’ and 
‘*Pére Jacques’’ are even less pictures—are 
more frankly big studies—than any of his ear- 
lier work. They are the sort of thing that is 
admirable discipline for a young man just out 
of school, but as the work of a chef d’école in the 
height of his power they are almost inexcusa- 
ble. One may set one’s self the problem of 
painting an old beggar, the size of life, in the 
open air, with absolute fidelity as the aim and 
with no charm even of handling to relieve the 
ugliness of the subject; but when it is done, it 
can be no more than a revelation of one’s abil- 
ity, and the public has no interest init. And, 
what is more unfortunate, these later studies 
of Bastien’s are not even as good, as studies, 
as ‘‘Les Foins.’’ 

There is, however, one branch of art for 
which Bastien’s nature—his limitations almost 
as much as his powers—peculiarly fitted him, 
and that branch is portraiture. His lack of 
bias or strong personal feeling, his compara- 
tive carelessness of color or composition or 
even beauty, his disinterested delight in the 
accurate rendering of absolute fact, all mark 
him for a painter of portraits. They are the 
qualities of a Holbein, and have occasionally 
raised Bastien nearly to Holbein’s level. He 
could never paint anything buta portrait even 
when he thought he was painting a picture, 
and his best work was put into avowed por- 
traiture. Many of his portraits are wonderful 
and delightful, but the best of them all is the 
portrait of his mother, which those who saw 
it at the Paris Exposition of 1889 might be 
pardoned for proclaiming the greatest portrait 
of ourday. Certainly it is one of the great- 
est, and on it and a few others we believe his 
reputation will most surely rest. His glory will 
be that of having been one of the really great 
portrait-painters of the world, and it is glory 
enough for any man. 








Du Niger au Golfe de Guinée par le pays de 
Kong et le Mossi. Par le capitaine Binger. 
[1887-1889.] Paris: Librairie Hachette & Cie. 
1892. 2 vols. 8vo. 

THERE has been so great interest of late in the 

development of eastern and equatorial Africa 

that we are in danger of losing sight of the 
fact that there are other parts of the continent 
still little known, but full of promise to the 
explorer. These are the chain of Sudanese 

States to the south of the Sahara, and the 

region lying between the great bend of the 

Niger and the negro kingdoms of the Guinea 

Coast. Explorers of different nationalities are 

now endeavoring from various directions to 

reach the former, with what success remains 
to be seen. The latter has been recently tra- 
versed from north to south by a French officer 
going, in the double character of a commercial 
traveller and a political agent, to introduce 

French manufactures and to negotiate treaties. 

With this peaceful end in view, he travelled 

without an armed escort, having only men 

and animals sufficient to carry the goods in- 
tended for sale and for presents. He left Bam- 
mako, a French post on the upper Niger, in 

June, 1887, and in March, 1889, reached Grand 

Bassam on the French Gold Coast. The com- 

mercial resuits of his mission are of course not 

yet apparent, but through the treaties which 
he induced the chiefs of the regions passed 
through to sign, he is able to say that ‘‘ one 
can go to-day from Cape Blanc to the Gulf of 

Guinea, and from Cape Verd to Say [on the 

lower Niger] without leaving territory under 

French rule.’’ 
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Capt. Binger’s account of his journey, 
though rather dry and lacking in entertaining 
incidents, is evidently a painstaking and faith- 
ful description of a not very interesting coun- 
try or people. It is difficult, indeed, to forma 
distinct conception of any place visited with 
the single exception of Kong. This is the prin- 
cipal city of a kingdom bearing the same name, 
inhabited by about 15,000 Mohammedans of a 
singularly intelligent and tolerant type. They 
are divided into three classes, the educated, 
the illiterate, and the drinkers of dolo, or mil- 
let-beer. Their chief occupation is weaving 
and dyeing a cotton cloth in great demand 
throughout the western Sudan, and trading in 
salt and the cola-nut. Although having a 
marked disinclination for war, they are rapidly 
extending their rule over the neighboring 
tribes ina somewhat novel manner. One or 
two Kong families settle in a pagan village, es- 
tablish a school to which they invite the vil- 
lage children, and gradually gain the confi- 
dence of the chief, who finally puts himself and 
his people under the protection of their king. 
In this way two things are gained: their sur- 
plus population is provided for and their trade- 
routes are made secure. Among the things 
most frequently asked for of Capt. Binger, who 
was, if we are not mistaken, the first European 
to visit the city, were ‘‘ sacred books, Korans, 
Gospels, Pentateuchs, and law treatises.’’? They 
recognize three principal religions, which they 
call the ‘‘ Ways of Moses, Jesus, and Mahomet.’’ 
In conversation ‘‘ many of them declared that 
these three religions were identical because 
they led to one and the same God.’’ So also, in 
obedience to the command of the Koran— 
‘* When a slave shall demand from thee his lib- 
erty in writing, thou shalt give it to him with 
some of the goods which God has bestowed 
upon thee’’—some of them have freed those of 
their slaves who had received religious in- 
struction and could read. The ordinary cnr- 
rency, not only of Kong but of nearly the 
whole region traversed, was the cowry,* of 
which 500 equal a franc, though both gold and 
a few European silver coins are used. The gold 
is both in nuggets and in dust, but the latter is 
apparently the only form in which it is used 
asmoney. The smallest amount current weighs 
as much as a grain and a half of unhusked rice, 
and is valued at a little over two cents. 

From this place it was Capt. Binger’s in- 
tention to go through the Mossi country to Say, 
the limit of the French influence on the lower 
Niger according to the recent treaty with Great 
Britain. He succeeded in reaching the town 
of the ruling chief, who received him hospit- 
ably, but would not permit him to proceed far- 
ther. Accordingly he returned by a different 
route to Kong, from whence he made his way 
with little difficuity to the coast. 

Although he tells very little of the way in 
which he carried out the political ends of his 
mission, he gives much information in regard 
to the agricultural and commercial resources 
of the country explored by him. The part ad- 
jacent to the French Sudan has been reduced 
recently almost to an uninhabited wilderness, 
partly through the wars of two rival chiefs, 
and partly through slave-raids. There are 
large, thickly populated districts, however, to 
the south and east of these States, which, on 
the opening of communication, will doubtless 
prove valuable markets for foreign goods. He 
does not appear to have made any special in- 
vestigation of the extent or richness of the gold- 
bearing -region, but the quantity of gold dust 
and small nuggets to be found in every village, 
taken in connection with the fact that it is sur- 
face gold merely from the banks of the streams, 
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would seem to indicate the existence of valu- 
able deposits. The natives, throughout his 
whole journey, seem to have been peaceably 
inclined to the white traveller, though in some 
instances they refused to permit him to enter 
their villages. Nor does he appear to have 
suffered much from their dishonesty, though 
he travelled without an escort. At one place 
he found ‘‘five or six sheds filled with mer- 
chandise, barrels of powder, boxes of gin, bags 
of salt. No one is there to guard them; in this 
region they do not trouble themselves about 
thieves. . . The people, though fond of 
drink, never touch the gin, nor anything 
which does not belong to them.’’ In this same 
district all the people of a village are held re- 
sponsible for the crime of any one of them 
against an inhabitant of another village. This 
was most frequently adultery, which with the 
wife of a chief cost a man all his possessions; 
with an ordinary woman, from two to six 
ounces of gold. If he has nothing with which 
to pay, heis held as aslave, and his children 
and fellow-villagers inherit the debt. This cus- 
tom often made it diflicult to get transporta- 
tion from one village to another, the men fear- 
ing to be held as slaves in payment of an old 
debt. 

Capt. Binger gives two of the stories current 
among the Mandingoes, which are interesting 
from their striking resemblance in form and 
humor to those of ‘‘ Uncle Remus.’’ In both 
the rabbit victimizes, in the first the hyena, in 
the second all the animals, whose burial-fund 
he has appropriated. In order to test him, the 
elephant pretends to die and the rabbit is sum- 
moned to bury him. Taking his pickaxe, he 
goes tothe place where all the animals are as- 
sembled, first telling his three children to come 
to him at intervals of fifteen minutes. Shortly 
after beginning his work one of the young rab- 
bits runs up with a message that he is wanted 
at home. The old rabbit refuses to go, because 
he is busy digging the elephant’s grave. 
another rabbit appears with the same message, 
and this time the lion orders the rabbit to go 
home and see what is wanted. He obeys, but 
returns in a short time and sets silently to work. 
After repeated questions, he says, with feigned 
reluctance, that three strangers have arrived, 
one in search of elephants, another of lions and 
panthers, the third of hyenas. On hearing 
this they all take to flight and leave the rabbit 
to enjoy the burial-fund at his ease. 

The book is well illustrated; the pictures of 
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the mosques, whose peculiar architecture Capt. 
Binger does not fully describe, being especially 
interesting. There is an admirable map, on 
which, it may be noted, the mountains of 
Kong, which figure so largely on even the most 
recent maps, do notappear. According to this 
latest explorer, they exist only in the ima 
tion of the geographers. 





The Formal Garden in England. By Regi- 
nald Blomfield and F. Inigo Thomas. 
millan & Co. 1892. 

Tus is an awakening book. Its plea is for 

design in the surroundings of houses. It in- 

sists that the house and the ground around the 
house should be arranged in relation to eact 
other. It maintains the irrefutable proposi- 
tion that really satisfying beauty in the imme- 





diate surroundings of men’s lives upo: 
earth mustspring, not from any imitated lik 

ness to wild nature, nor yet from any imprac 
ticable conformity to the ideals of landscape 





painters, but simply from the har 
adaptation of land and buildings to the uses 
and enjoyments of real life. 
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t seems strange that an obvious truth, now 





universally accepted as respects buildings, 
should still need to be preached in its applica 
tion to the ground surrounding buildings. 
Ground near a house must generally be devot 
ed to pur; oses of use and enjoyment quite like 
the purposes which the house itself is designed 
to serve. If the house has its hall, its drawing 
room, its billiard-room, and its laundry, the 
ground near the house must have its approach- 
road, its garden, its tennis-court, and its dry- 
ing-yard. These are all artificial things, de 
manding formal lines and the subjugation of 
They 
ought to be planned so as to make with the 


nature as emphatically as a building. 


building one design and composition. 

In the book before us these ideas are de 
duced and illustrated froma study of the old 
gardens of England. The writer and the 
draughtsman, who are the joint authors of the 
book, 


search of good examples of the arcient style of 


have evidently traveled widely in 
house-grounds, and they have been rewarded 
for their pains by the ciscovery of many 
charming places, possessing fore-courts, house 
courts, base-courts, terraces, bowling-greens, 
** knots,”’ 


‘ palisades,** and 


and walled gardens composed of 
parterres, pleaching, arbors, 
hedges. In these gardens grow gillyflowers, 
columbines, sweet-williams, hollyhocks, and 
marigolds, lady-slippers, London pride, bache 
lor’s-buttons, love-in-a-mist, and apple-of- 
love; peacocks parade their ivied walls, and 
daisies stud their velvet lawns. The seclusion, 
the repose, the mingling light and shade, the 
blending colors, the sweet odors, and, above 


all, the perfect fitness of these old gard 





conspire to make them Ivvable and delectable 
beyond compare. They are well described and 
happily illustrated in this book, so that the 
reader can but sympathize with the righteous 
wrath which the authors vent upon the men 
who destroyed hundreds of such places in the 
last years of the last century. 

What was the origin of the mood or fashion 
which occasioned this lamentable destruction, 
and gave birth to the pseudo-naturalistic style 
of treating ground about ho 


yet in vogue? Our authors d 





al answer to this que 


philosophi 


give us an instructive sketch 





garden design from the days of the medieval 
‘Romance of the Rose,’ through the fresh 
and simple style of the Eng 


the elaborate extravagances of the Restoration 





and the consequent reaction which assisted iz 
the establishment of the self-styled ‘‘art of 
landscape garden 

The prophets actitioners of the na 
turalistic school, from Whately Uvedalk 
Price, and Repton of the last century, to 


Messrs. Robinson and Milner of the present 


day, are here handled 
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Even the latest books on landscape gard 


the English Milner’s and the American Par 





sons’s, treat of trees, 


} things, rather than of design in the surround 


ings of houses. Our private and public gardens 
also, with their necessarily unnatural and vet 


} studiously informal arrangements, betray the 


| same lack of feeling for design. Our time is 


certainly out of joint as respects this art, and 
for this reason this straightforward book is | 


culiarly valuable and welcome 
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Tue fraternal and democrat | ‘ 
the title of this small volume of essays is fa 
f y carr j by the tft ‘ 
They touch in pass upon $s as ~ 
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These ar fa jus \ “ ‘ vw ‘ 
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find a personal satisfaction ‘ 
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and of the preponderating importance of 
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The advantages of n I eo 0 
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By no means second in interest are the 
opinions here set down in regard to women 
They are thoroughly sane and practical, and 
leserve a sympathetic reading The time, 
however, is rapidly passing when they can be 


read as other than agreeably expressed truisms 

The advance in the educational status of 
women, in the Old World and the New, which 
has been so marked of late, is merely the index 
of the change of front which the body of 
conservative people, apart from educators, are 
making in regard tothe ‘woman question.’ 


In some remote New England town or on 


is st 


mn 

retired plantations in the far South, where it 
till considered a perilous adventure for a 
girl to embark on the study of algebra, there 
may prohably linger for a time the need for 
some one to assert that ‘‘ women have ceased 
to be mere dependents and appendages, and 
there is nothing left for them but to go on and 
be individuals *’ 


case much longer in localities 


but this can hardly be the 
within reach of 
the current of progress. 

There is so much amiable optimism contain- 
ed in these papers that they are well calculated 
to produce a cheerful frame of mind in their 
readers. The busy men and women who have 
from time to time perused them in the periodi 
cals in which they first appeared, have no 


doubt felt themselves stimulated to a more 
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careful and more logical observation of social 
phenomena, Their reasonableness is their 
merit, and they are distinguished by a ripe- 
ness of reflection and temperateness of judg- 
ment that are fortunately within reach of 
every average man and woman who will con- 
sistently apply the rule laid down in one of the 
papers, of ‘‘ judging all things constantly in 
the light of first principles and fresh minds.’’ 


B. F, Stevens's Facsimiles of Manuscripts in 
European Archives relating to America, 
1778-1788. Vols, XI. and XII. Nos. 1059-1300. 
London: B, F, Stevens. 


Tue eleventh and twelfth volumes of this 
collection return to a subject already treated in 
the first and fourth volumes, viz., the Commis- 
sion sent out to America in 1778 with the con- 
ciliatory proposals of the British Government. 
This time we have the official correspondence 
of the Commission, and a few reports and 
private letters of Sir Henry Clinton and others. 
The whole story is one of disappointment on 
the civil side, and inefficiency of the military 
department. To the latter, however, there 
are two exceptions: the successful retreat of 
the British army across New Jersey in the 
summer of 1778, and the capture of Savannah 
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on the 29th of December of the same year. 
This latter service was well performed by 
Lieut.-Col. Archibald Campbell, a gallant 
soldier who could write as well as act, and 
who was not afraid of blowing his own 
trumpet on occasion. ‘*I need not inform 
your Lordship,’’ says he iu his report, ‘* how 
much I prize the hope of being the first British 
Officer to rent a Stripe and Star from the rebel 
flag of Congress: In that event it will rest 
with my Sovereign and your Lordship, to de- 
cide its merit and consequence’? (1248). 
Shortly after bis capture of Savannah, Lieut.- 
Col. Campbell was joined by reinforcements 
from Saint Augustine, a fact which he men- 
tions in a private letter as follows: ‘‘ Gen. 
Prevost has at last reached this town from the 
Southward with 900 rag, tag, and Bobtails ”’ 
(1252). The men thus disrespectfully described 
had, however, made a much more favorable 
impression on the general who had actually 
commanded them. He speaks highly of their 
conduct and their sufferings, ‘‘ and the chear- 
fulness with which for days together under 
the most severe fatigues, they lived only on 
Oysters ’’ (1251). 

Few parts of this collection are so interest- 
ing as the military letters. The facts which 
they relate are generally known, at least in 
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outline, but the soldiers tell their story well 
and may at any time give us new particulars. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Stevens has many 
more such reports in reserve. 
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phate a most agreeable, grate- 
ful, and harmless stimulant, giv- 
ing renewed strength and vigor 
to the entire system. 


Dr. Edwin F. Vose, Portland, Me., 
says: “I have used it in my own case 
when suffering from nervous exhaus 
tion, with gratifying results. I have 
prescribed it for many of the various 
forms of nervous debility, and it has 
never failed to do good” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


CAUTION: Be sure the word ‘‘ Horsford’s ’’ 
is on the label. Ali others are spurious. Never 
sold in bulk. 


A Guideto Homeopathic Practice 
Designed for the use of families and private indi- 
viduals. By J. D. JoHNSON, M.D. 494 pages. Svo. 
Cloth, $2.00. 

A most reliable and useful book to have in the 


house. 
BOERICKE & TAFEL, 
Homeopathic Publishers and Pharmacists, 
zoit Arch Street, Philaaelphia, Pa, 
Business established in 1836. 
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A USEFUL GIFT TO A PUBLIC 





V 


LIBRARY. 


Hansard’s Parliamentary 


Deba te 


In the Imperial Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland, being i Speeches and Proceedings 
an both the House of Lords and House of Commons, from 1066 to the kind 


of 1887. 


Complete in 459 volumes. 


THE LAST THREE COMPLETE SETS NOW OFFERED FOR SALE. 


At the recent Auction Sale of the Stock or the eeabaed | Publishing 


the only three Complete Sets which can be made up. 


These are the last three Sets. 


completed. 


The chance of obtaining a Complete Set of this unique Record of our National History will 
sets are only in hands of Public or University Libraries, who are never likely to sell them. 


offer are absolutely the last. 





HANSARD’S PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY, by Conserr, 


HANSARD'S PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES. 


«cc “ 
“cc “ 


First Series, 
Second Series, 
General Index, 
6 Third Series, 


“ 


Set A. Newly bound throughout in half morocco, cloth sides, 
Set B. Bound in half calf. Not uniform throughout, but in large blocks. ‘All clean and in good condition 875 


Set C. Bound in whole cloth, 


U nion, Limited (# /iyuidation), we purchased 


As there is no more stock of many of the volumes, more Sets cannot be 


not occur again, as 


The Complete Sets we 





1066 to 1So 3 ht gl ER pe RS 30 vols. 
1803 tO 1820) owe ee ewes 41 

820 to 1830 25 

803 to 1830 1 ‘ 
830 to 1891 ..... se 


$50 vols. 


$1,000 


. ° ° . ° = 750 


In addition to the above Complete Sets, we have also purchased 


THE ENTIRE REMAINDER 


OF THE STOCK 


OF “HANSARD’S PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES.” 


Odd Volumes and Runs of recent years s' 


London, Eng.: P, S. KING & SON 





Francts Parkman's New Work, 
(NEARLY READY) 


A Half-Century of 
Conflict. 


Two volumes, 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 


The publication of ‘ A Half-Century of Conflict’ 
completes the series which bears the general tile 
of ‘**France and England in North America, * and 
makes it form a continuous history of the efforts of 
France to occupy and control the American Conti- 
nent. The new work takes up the narrative at the 
close of the author’s * Count Frontenac and New 
France under(Louis XIV.,’ filling the gap between 
that work and ‘ Montcalm and W olfe.’ 


List of Mr. Parkman's Writings. 
LIBRARY EDITION, 
THE CONSPIRACY OF PONTIAC AND THE INDIAN 


WAR AFTER THE CONQUEST OF CANADA. Two 
volumes, 8v0, cloth ...........0..0. $5 90 


THE OREGON TRAIL. —SKETCHES OF PRAIRIE AND 
Rocky -Mountarn LiFe. 8vo, cloth........ 2 50 


France and England in North America. 
I, PIONEERS OF FRANCE IN THE NEw Wor LD. 
MI ONIN dap Che vocaccaastecccek $2 50 
IL. THE JESUITS IN NORTH AMERICA IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 8Svo, cloth. 2 50 
Ill. LASALLE AND THE DISCOVERY OF THE Grea AT 
Wit. Bro, COG... 0... cc ccccccccs 2 50 


IV. THe Otp Rf&aimme iN Canapa. 8vo, cloth. 2 50 
V. Count FRoNTENAC AND NEW FRANCE UNDER 





Louis XIV. S8vo, cloth.............. 2 50 
VI. A Hatr-Century oF Conruicr. Two yol- 
og eee 5 00 


VII. MontcaLm anp WOLFE. 
8vo, cloth 


In all 12 volumes, Svo, cloth, illustrated with P 
traits and maps, $30.00; half calf, extra, $54.00. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
£54 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Parliamentary and General Booksellers, 5 King Street, Westminster, S.W. 


tae Photographs 


Of Ancient and Modern Works 
of Art, embracing re pr odue 
tious of fe : 





larger eines tn pro 
Lant tern slides to or 
der. Send 15 cents f for 1887 


per dozen 
ortion. 


Catalogue and i890 Supple 
ment of "12,000 sut jects 





Pho grap! hs mounted on 
plate paper for the illustrat ic m2 of books on art and 
travel. Correspondence invited. 


SoULE PHOTOGRAPH 
PUBLISHERS, 


338 Washington Street, Boston, 


Co., 


Mass. 


Please mention the Nation. 





3% 28 MICKLE ST. ,CAMDEN, N. 
August 22nd, ISSY, 
The pic tures have come, and the 6 large seated cnt 
body 54 please me perfec tly—as well as an y Lever sat 
for (& that’s saying a good deal, for I have sat to all 


the dons in New York—and in all the cities too from | 
cen of them, j 


Boston to New Orleans). 

not 6 as you sent. 
Please print me str more, same style, on the large 

3,and 1 will send over for them in about a 


Walt Whitman. 


To F. Gutekunst, Photographer, 
712 ARCH 8T., PHILA. 


But I wantad 


plain ¢ 
week. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
“L@ TiIitia.” 


(Portrait of Miss Barker.) Engraved and printed in 
the “ Bartologzzi” manner by Stodart of London, 
after Cosway. Size, without margin (oval), 12.9 
inches. 1) signed artist’s proofsonly. $12 
N. B.—In view of the very low rate at which ‘these 

proofs are now published, the right is reserved to 

advance this price without further notice as soon as 
the edition becomes scarce. 


FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO,, 
20 EAST 16TH ST.. NEW YORK. 


PECIAL CATALOGUES. descvibing 

Hov GHTON, MIPPLIN & Co ‘s Books « M Act, Bio- 
graphy Som ps, ? Poetry, BP Rehagion, 
‘Science, and T' will be 


t© any ack ire ss ie 0 





application. 4 ‘Park St., Boston. 





| BO. YOU WRITE? 
100.000 PEoPte 


ARE USING THE 


CALIGRAPH 


WRITING MACHINE, 











Thus saving Time and Energy. 





CAN YOU AFFORD are ry THE PEN, WHEN 


CALIGRAPH 


YOU CAN WRITE THREE TIMES AS PAST. 





MANTUPACTURED BY 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE co. 
HARTFORD, CONN. w 
Branch Offices: 23% Rroadway, New-Vork. 
4 West 4th St... Cincinnati, O, 
, 1003 Arch St., Philadelphia, 


English Factory, Coventry, England. 
I ns RENT-CAMP ON THE UPPER 


St. Regis Lake, in the Adirondacks, near Paul 
Smith's. One of the finest locations in the North 
Woods, Completely furnished and equipped in every 
re ~ nage Tents, cabin, boat-house, lodge, ice-house, 

, ete. Address 
1018 Spruce Street, Philadelphiaa, 


ALCOHOLISM AND NERVOUS I ROSTRATION 
remedied by BUFFALO LITHIA WATER.—Adtt. 
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B. WESTERMANN. & CO., 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 
812 proates Thee New York, 

PU TO-DAY 
ENGELMANN. AND ANDERSON. Pic- 
torial Atlas to Homer's Iliad and Odyssey. 36 plates. 

Containing 225 illustrations from works of daciont 

art, with descriptive text and an epitome of the 
contents of each book for the use of Schools and 
Students of Literature and Art. Folio size, cloth, 
-. oe eee for introduction on application to the 

The English text of this edition of Engelmann’s 

Atlas is more exhaustive and supplied with nume- 
a references notes on the dates, style, and pre- 
sent home of the selected works of art. 


NOW READY: 


FLUGEL’S Great Dictionary. German- 
English. A stout 4to volume of viii+0923 pages. 

Pull shee , $5.60; half morocco, $6.00. 

Bapiish-C: 





érman. Two stout volumes. Full sheep, 
half-morocco, $12.00. 

’ e Destined to remain the standard dictionary; . . 
the fruit of honest, long-continued, legitimate 'scho- 
larly work.”—J/. Y. Nation, February’ 25, 1892. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


Importer of Booksand Periodicals 
REMOVAL. 

The constant increase of my business has made 
it mony ee for me to take larger and more spa- 
cious localities. 

I therefore have removed my business to 
810 BROADWAY, Two Doors above Grace Church. 

Thanking you for t favors and solici our 
further patronage, remain, Yours truly, miaee 
GUSTAV E. pang — gia New York. 








London: 30 Wellington ‘Street, Strand, W. C. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasse. 





Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. 
Complete set, 26 vols., cloth, $250.00, 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. 
Complete set, 33 vols., unbound, $125.00. 
Medical and Surgical History of the Civil 
WAR. Complete set, 6 vols., cloth, $30.00. 
Address 
W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO,, 
Dealers in Government Publications, 
WASHINGTON, D. ©. 


Ss. B. LUYSTER, 


98 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
AnD LonDOoN, ENGLAND. 


Importer of Standard English Books, 


OLD AND NEW. 
Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent gra- 
tis to any aaieen. on sspuontion. 


RARE BOOKS, 


AUTOGRAPHS AND PORTRAITS. 


Send stamp for separate lists. 
Picking up Scarce Books a specialty. 
Address AMERICAN Press Co., Baltimore, Md. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


254 Fifth Ave., between ere and 29th Sts., New York, 
Importer of Fore Boo Agent for the leading 
Paris Publishers. A 3 British Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues ot stock 
mailed on demand. A large assortment always on 
hand, and new books received from Paris and Leipzig 
as soon as issued. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
gE QR COLLECTORS, | 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
28 WEST 23D STREET, NEW YORK ‘CITY. 


EDITEUR ET LIBRAIRE FRANQAIS 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 


851-853 ° AVENUE, NEW YORK, coin de 48e rue. 
atalogue envoyé f franco sur demande, 


Foreign Books. Fiodicals, Tanchnits British 


es On ap- 
plication. CARL Scnonnnor, rr csat t., Boston. 


A son nee S. VOLUMES, OR 
saleby” a iene 195 West loth ef, ete. vr 


ACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES 
and Reviews, early and recent. Corronpepdonse 
solicited. A. H. Rorrs & O©o., Boston, Mass 


‘ATALOGUE 28 JUST OUT OF AME- 
rican and eee Books sent on applica- 
tion, E. W. Nas, 80 Nassau B8t., NY: 
































TIFFANY GLASS & DECORATING COMPANY 
-FURNISHERS‘&'GLASS:WORKERS:DOMESTIC-&*ECCLESIASTICAL: 


*DECORATIONS 


. MEMORIALS: 


+ 333°T0'341- FOURTH-AVENUE‘NEW'YORK ° 


N, B.—WE WILL ESTEEM THE MENTION OF THIS PAPER A FAVOR. 





JUST PUBLISHED: 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 
VOLUME III. Edited by a Committee of the Clas- 
sical Instructors of Harvard University. By mail, 
$1.60. 

Contains important articles by Professors J. H. 


Wright, C. L. Smith, T. D. Seymour, and W. A. Ham- 
mond; with notes, 


A Primer of English Verse. By Hiram 
Corson, Professor of English Literature in Cornell 
University. By mail, $1.10. 


Designed to caareaaee the student to the esthetic 
and organic character of English verse—to cultivate 
his susceptibility to verse as an inseparable part of 
poetic expression. 


GINN & COMPANY, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND CHICAGO. 





SILVER, BURDETT & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
6 Hancock Avenue, Boston, 


School and College Text-Books, Miscellaneous 
Books, Reference Works for teachers. 

New publications being added constantly. 

Send for Catalogue and Price-Lists. 


NOW READY: — 
DR. HENRY KIEPERT’S | 


ATLAS ANTIQUUS. 


Full cloth, $2.00. 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 











An Educational Directory. 





I. THE NATION has the largest circulation of any literary 
and political journal published in this country. The 


10,000 copies printed every week represent but a 
small part of the actual circulation, as THE 
NATION goes to all the principal libraries and 
reading-rooms, and into thousands of families. 


II. The circulation is chiefly among the thinking and well-to-do 


classes—lawyers, physicians, bankers, and other pro- 


fessional men—and in the homes of cultivated people, 


where the education of children isa matter of careful 


consideration, 


III. The School List in THE NATION has been a repre- 


sentative one for many years. 


It includes cards 


of most of the prominent educational institutions 


everywhere, during 


the season of school advertis- 


ing, and a considerable number are inserted in the 


paper throughout the year. 


School advertisements are printed in a uniform typography, with the 


address in the first line, classification being made by States, aiphabeticaliy, 
unless especially ordered displayed on other pages. 

Advertising rates, 15 cents an agate line each insertion, with the following 
discounts: 5 per cent. on four insertions, 10 per cent. on 8 insertions, 12 1-2 
per cent, on 13 insertions, 15 per cent. on 26 insertions, 20 per cent. on 39 
insertions, 25 per cent. on §2 insertions. 

The Vation is sent free while advertisement continues, 

Orders may be forwarded through any responsible advertising agency, or 


directly to 


THE NATION, 206 to 210 Broadway, N, Y, 
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Deer Park and Oakland 


ON THE CREST OF THE ALLEGHANIES, 


3,000 Feet Above Tide-Water. 





SEASON OPENS JUNE 22, 1802. 




















LL iu 

These famous mountain resorts, siiuated at the summit of the Alleghanies, and directly upon 

the main line of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, have the advantage of tts splendid vesti- 
. buled express-train service both east and west ’ ¢ rdily accessible f a 
N parts of the country. All Baltimore and Ohio trains stop at Deer Park and Vakland during 
N the season, 

Electric lights have been introduced throughout the house i und Turkish and Rus yo 
at) sian baths and large swimming pools provided for ladies Y is qQ 
za lawn-tennis; bowling-alleys and biliiard-rooms are here; fi , t noah ¢ 2 Ke) 
= riages, mountain-wagons, tally-ho coaches, et are ke} t N) 
4 adjuncts for the comfort, health, or peasure of patrons, = 














Rates, $60, $75, and $90a month, according to location 




















County, Md 





LL COMMUNICATIONS should be addressed to GEORGE De 
SHIELDS, Manager Baltimore and Ohio Hotels, Cumberland, Md., 
up to June 10, after that date, either Deer Park or Oakland, Garrett 
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Direct Fast Express Route 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN. 


First-class Passenger Steamer Service between 
NOW YORK und GENOA, ITALY, 


BY THE 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


TIME, LESS THAN ELEVEN DAYS. 


To meet the demand of the American public for 
some direct and expeditious means of reaching the 
shores of the MEDITERRANEAN by steamers of the 
same standard of speed, comfort, excellence of ser- 
vice, and cuisine that marks the Express service of 
the NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD S8. 8. CO. between 
New York, Southampton, and Bremen, this Company 
have decided to despatch at regular intervals two 
of their well-known Express steamers from NEW 
YORK to GENOA, ITALY. 

The fine, fast steamers FULDA and WERRA of 5,000 
tons and 7,000 horse-power have been designated for 
this service, and will sail from NEW YORK for GIB- 
RALTAR and GENOA: 

WERRA, May 7; FULDA, May 28; WERRA, June 18; 
FULDA, July 2; WERRA, July 23; FULDA, Aug. 6. 
The time from NEW YORK to GENOA by these Ex- 

press Steamers is less than ELEVEN days. 

The traveller can reach ITALY and the shores of 
the Mediterranean by this route without braving the 
Northern latitudes of the ATLANTIC, without cross- 
ing the Channel, and without tedious railroad travel. 

From GENOA the travellercan proceed to CANNES 
pang SAN REMO, MENTONE, MCNTE CARLO, or 

other health resort on the RIVIERA and to’all 
po ntsin ITALY,inacomparatively short time by rail. 

Travellers bound for EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JA- 
PAN, and AUSTRALIA, can make connection at GE- 
NOA with the fine NORDDEUTSCHER LLOYD IM- 
PERIAL MAILSTEAMERS that touch at that port on 
are to the EAST, INDIA, CHINA, and AUS- 





Passengers for the Itaiian Lakes, Switzerland, and | the 
Tyrol will find this route the most direct, easiest, and mo 
comfortable. Switzerland can be reached in str how rs from 
Genoa, 


OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green. 
FOREIGN TRAVEL AGENCY. 


LONDON & NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY. 
CALEDONIAN RAILWAY. 
GREAT SOUTHERN & WESTERN RAILWAY. 
Shortest and popular routes. Queenstown, Liverpool, Glas 


gow and London. Luxurious Parior 
Sleeping and Din- ing cars. Tours 
in Ireland, Scot- land, Wales, Eng- 
land, Paris, &c,— Picturesque 
lakes, Ancient Cathedrals and 


Castles, Great Universities, Shakespeare's Country, &c. 
Baggage Cheeked Thronzh New coum te Leadon, 
a ag hh, 4 COMFORTS SECURED ; INCONVENIENCES AV IDE 
e3, Folders, Maps, Tic ke ts, etc. apply to 


c. A. BARATTONI, Gen’! Agt. 852 Broadway, New York. 





EUROPEAN TOUR. $425; 


Lasting & weeks, visiting Ireland, England, France, 


Switeerland, Germany. the Rhine, and Dolgtam Par- 
ty leaves New York July 6. For full informati 
address Mrs. M. A. B. KELLY of State Ni ranal Col- 
lege, 103 South Knox Street, Albany, N. Y 





= ~ - = SS 
PIANOFORTES, 
UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 





| Baltimore. New York. 
| 22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Av., near 20th St 
Washington, 817 | Market Place. 





So.uip TRAINS BETWEEN 
New York & Chicago, 


Via Chautauqua Lake or 
Niagara Falls. An enchant- 
ing Panorama of mountains, 
forests and streams. 
= liman Cars 
— 27 Between New York and Ro- 
chester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Toronto, Chautauqua 
Lake, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago. 
&.1. Roberts,Gen’l Pass. Agt 


are 8 > @rP , oP ar 

y UROPEAN SUMMER AND WIN- 

« ter Resort, University town of Innsbruck. Tirol, 
Austria; 1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing 
climate. Hotel Tirol, open all the year, € Carl Landsee, 
Proprietor. Large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished. 
Elevator. Superiore ne (table d’hote or a la carte) 
Reduced rates in winter. Carriages and sleighs at 
low rates. Charm excursions made from the hotel 
at all seasons. Unus sual ad ivantages for securing 
teachers of the languages, history, science, art, mu- 
} Sic, ete. at very moderate terms. Eminent medical 
| care and skilled nurses if desired. Best English and 
| American references. Lllustrated pamphlets sent on 
application. 


IACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES 
and Reviews, both early and recent, Nation 
included, as also a choice collection of Books and 
Pamphiets. —— — free 
CLARK, 34 Park Row, N. Y. City. 


VW COLLECTORS OF HISTORICAL 
Data, Colleges, Li iterary Iastitations, ete.—A 


mplete file of the London . from Oct. 25, 1805, 
iown to date Apply with fers, to 
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FINTIN TAXON 
MATTINGS. 
Chinese and Japanese Mattings. 


Japanese Rugs. 


Everything sutiable for country 


CARPETS, RUGS, AND 
MATTINGS. 


OlL CLOTHS 


®) ) , 
Dioadvay Ad 19th dt. 
< 


NEW YORK. 


The Remington 


Standard Typewriter 


- 





Is to-day, as it ever has been, 
the Leading Typewriter. Care- 


fully tested improvements are 
constantly added to this famous 
machine. 


SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
AND PRICE LIST OF OUR ‘** PARAGON" 
TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 


“ESTABLISHED 185s" 


-H. H.. UPHAM &-CO.: 
‘MEMORIAL-TABLETS 


*IN'-BRASS* AND: BRONZE: 
“5g South’ Fifth Ave. near’ Bleecker’ St. 
‘NEW: YORK ° 


BRENTANO’S FIRE SALE. 

Now going on at THE JACKSON BUILDING, No. 31 
East 17th St., three doors east of Broadway. The 
entire stock of books, including all flelds of litera- 
ture, science, and art,and French and German books, 
is offered at greatly reduced prices. A catalogue is 
now in preparation, and will be sent, postpaid, to any 

address —— request. Orders by mail promptly at- 
tended to. Address 





THE SECRETARY, Kings College, London, England. 


BRENTANO’S, 31 E. 17th St., New York. 
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‘a DR. JAEGER’S 


Saitary Woolen System Co. 


HERMANN SCHAEFFER, ERNEST BENGER, 
President ; Vice-President. 





NOTE BEWARE 
OUR OF 
TRADEMARK, IMITATIONS ! 





DR. JAEGER’S 
SANATORY WOOLEN 


UNDERWEAR 


For Men, Women, and Children. 


These Sanatory Garments are guaranteed to be all- 
wool of the finest quality; they are made under Dr. Jaeger’s 
supervision. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Garments Made to Order, a Specialty. 


Mail orders promptly attended to. 


827 and 829 Broadway, New York. 
Wholesale Office, 454 Broome St., New York. 


DEPOTS: 
153 Broadway, below Courtlandt Street, New York; 
j 504 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
1104 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ne Sese25e5e52 











